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PKEFACE. 



In this small volume, which is a reprint of the poetical 
portion of the "Advanced Reader," will he found many 
poems not to he met with in any other school-hook, together 
with several that are well known, hut which, from their high 
excellence, are so greatly admired that their omission in 
such a work as this might he considered a blemish. To 
many of the pieces are appended questions, designed to as- 
sist the pupil in preparing for examination by the teacher, 
both as to his knowledge of the;wc*ds,« qnd also of the 
meaning of the whole ; besides, nuniejous. historical and ex- 
planatory notes are given, which have heen^made as interest- 
ing as possible, to attract the notice of the pupil, and at the 
same time short, that they may he easily remembered. By 
using the book according to the plan indicated in its pages, 
it will be found that the reading and reciting of poetry may 
not only be made use of as an admirable means of training 
the voice and the ear, but of drawing out the sympathies of 
the heart towards all that is pure, and lofty, and good. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 



HUMILITY, 



James Montgomery. 



Hu-miTity, n. (L. humus). 
Saint, n. (L. tancttu). 



Ad-o-ra'tion, n. (L. ad, oro). 
Ascend, v. (L ad, scando). 



The bird that soars on highest wing, 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest ; 

And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings in the shade when all things rest. 

— In lark and nightingale we see 

What honour hath humility. 

When Mary chose the " better part," 

She meekly sat at Jesus 1 feet ; 
And Lydia's gently-open'd heart 

Was made for God's own temple meet ; — 
Fairest and best adorn'd is she 
Whose clothing is humility. 

The saint that wears heaven's brightest crown, 

In deepest adoration bends ; 
The weight of glory bows him down, 

Then most when most his soul ascends ;-~ 
Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of Humility, 



L What song-bird soars highest? 

2. Where does the lark build her nest ? 

3. Which bird sings most sweetly ? 
4 Where and when does she sing? 

6. Of what Christian grace do these ftcts 
afford an Illustration? 



6. What is meant by the » better part ?" 

7. In what should we imitate Mary ? 

8. Under whose preaching did the Lord 
open Lydia's heart? 

9. Who, does the poet say, bends lowest 
in presence of his God ? 



COMMON THINGS. 

Mbs Hawksiiawb. 
The sun is a glorious thing, 

That comes alike to all, 
Lighting the peasant's lonely cot, 
The noble's painted hall. 

A 
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The moonlight is a gentle thing, 
It through the window gleams 

Upon the snowy pillow where 
The happy infant dreams. 

It shines npon the fisher's boat, 
Out on the lonely sea ; • 

Or where the little lambkins lie, 
Beneath the old oak-tree. 

The dewdrops, on the summer morn, 

Sparkle npon the grass ; 
The village children brush them off, 

That through the meadows pass. 

'there are no gems in monarch's crowns, 

More beautiful than they ; 
And yet we scarcely notice them, 

But tread thorn off in play t 

Poor Kobin on the pear-tree sings, 

Beside the cottage door ; 
The heath-flower fills the air with sweets, 

Upon the pathless moor. 

There are as many lovely things, 

As many pleasant tones, 
For those who sit by cottage-hearths, 

As those who sit on thrones. 



THE DYING BOY. 

I knew a boy, whose infant feet had trod 

Upon the blossoms of some seven springs, 

And when the eighth came round and call'd him out, 

To gambol in the sun, he turn'd away, 

And sought his chamber, to lie down and die ! 

'Twas night—he summon'd his accustom'd friends, 

And, on this wise, bestow'd his last bequest : — 

" Mother ! I'm dying now— 
There is deep suffocation in my breast, 
As if some heavy hand my bosom prest ; 

And on my brow 

" I feel the cold sweat stand ; 
My lips grow dry and tremulous, and my breath 
Gomes feebly up. Oh ! tell me, is this death ? 

Mother! your hand — 

" Here — lay it on my wrist, 
And place the other thus, beneath my head, 
And say, sweet mother ! — say, when I am dead, 

Shalllbemiss'd? 
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* Never beside your knee 
Shall I kneel down again at night to pray, 
Nor with the morning wake, and sing the lay 

You taught to me ! 

:t Oh, at the time of prayer, 
When you look round and see a vacant seat, 
You will not wait then for my coming feet — 

You'll miss me there!" 

" Father ! I'm going home ! — 
To the good home you speak of, that blest land 
Where it is one bright summer always, and 

Storms do not come. 

" I must be happy then, 
From .pain and death you say I shall be free — ' 
That sickness never enters there, and we 

Shall meet again !" 

" Brother !— the little spot 
I used to call my garden, where long hours 
We've stay'd to watch the budding things and flowers, 

Forget it not! 

" Plant there some box or pine- 
Something that lives in winter, and will be 
A verdant offering to my memory, 

And call it mine !" 

" Sister 1 my young rose-tree — 
That all the spring has been my pleasant care, 
Just putting forth its leaves so green and fair, 

I give it thee. 

"And when its roses bloom, 
I shall be gone away—my short life done ! 
But will you not bestow a single one 

Upon my tomb?" 

" Now, mother ! sing the tune 
You sang last night— I'm weary and must sleep. 
Who was it call'd my name ? — Nay, do not weep, 

You '11 all come soon !" 

Morning spread over earth her rosy wings, 
And that meek sufferer, cold and ivory pale, 
Lay on his couch asleep ! The gentle air 
Came through the open window, freighted with 
The savoury odours of the early spring — 
He breathed it not ! — The laugh of passers by 
Jarr'd like a discord in some mournful tune, 
But marred not his slumbers — He was dead ! 
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THE MOSS ROSE. 

From the German of Krummacheb. 

The angel of the flowers, one day, 
Beneath a rose-tree sleeping lay ; 
That spirit to whose charge 'tis given 
To bathe young buds in dews of heaven. 
Awaking from his light repose, 
The angel whispered to the rose : 
"0 fondest object of my care, 
Still fairest found where all are fair ; 
For the sweet shade thou givest to me, 
Ask what thou wilt, 'tis granted thee." 
" Then," said the rose, with deepen'd glow, 
11 On me another grace bestow : " 
The spirit paused in silent thought, — 
What grace was there that flower had not ? 
'Twas but a moment— o'er the rose 
A veil of moss the angel throws, 
And robed in nature's simplest weed, 
Gould there a flower that rose exceed ! 



TO A BUTTERFLY. 

Wordsworth. 

I've watch'd you now a full half-hour, 
Self-poised upon that yellow flower] 
And, little butterfly ! indeed, 
I know not if you sleep or feed. 

How motionless !— not frozen seas 

More motionless ! — and then, 
What joy awaits you when the breeze 
Hath found you out among the trees, 

And calls you forth again ! 

This plot of orchard ground is ours, 
My trees they are, my sister's flowers ; 
Here rest your wings when they are weary, 
Here lodge as in a sanctuary 1 

Gome to us often ; fear no wrong ; 

Sit near us on the bough t 
We '11 talk of sunshine and of song, 
And summer days when we were young; 
Sweet childish days, that were as long 

As twenty days are now ! 
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THE SOLDIER'S RETURN. 

Miss Blamibe. 

The wars for many a month were o'er 

Ere I could reach my native shed ; 
My friends ne'er hoped to see me more, 

And wept for me as for the dead. 

As I drew near, the cottage blazed, 

The evening fire was clear and bright. 
As through the window long I gazed, 

And saw each friend with dear delight 

My father in his corner sat, 

My mother drew her useful thread ; 
My brothers strove to make them chat, 

My sisters baked the household bread. 

And Jean oft whisper'd to a friend, 

And still let fall a silent tear ; 
But soon my Jessy's grief will end, 

She little thinks her Harry's near. 

What could I do? if in t went, 
Surprise would chill each tender heart ; 

Some story then I must invent, 
And act the poor maim'd soldier's part. 

I drew a bandage o'er my face, 

And crooked up a lying knee ; 
And soon I found in that best place, 

Not one dear friend knew aught of me. 

I ventured in ; — Tray wagg'd his tail, 

He fawn'd and to my mother ran : 
" Come here!" she cried, " what can he ail?" 

While my feign'd story I began. 

I changed my voice to that of age : 

" A poor old soldier lodging craves ;" 
The very name their loves engage — 

" A soldier ! ay, the best we have !" 

My father then drew in a seat; 

" You're welcome," with a sigh, he said. 
My mother fried her best hung meat, 

And curds and cheese the table spread. 

" I had a son," my father cried, 

" A soldier too, but he is gone." 
" Have you heard from him ?*' I replied, 

" I left behind me many a one ; 
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" And many a message have I brought 

To families I cannot find ; 
Long for John Goodman's have I sought,. 

To tell them Hal 's not far behind." 

" Oh 1 does he live ?" my father cried ; 

My mother did not stay to speak ; 
My Jessy now I silent eyed, 

Who throbb'd as if her heart would break. 

My mother saw her catching sigh, 
And hid her face behind the rock, 

While tears swam round in every eye, 
And not a single word was spoke. 

" He lives indeed ! this kerchief see, 
At parting his dear Jessy gave ; 

He sent it far, with love, by me, 
To show he still escapes the grave." 

An arrow, darting from a bow, 

Gould not more quick the token reach ; 

The patch from off my face I drew, 
And gave my voice its well known speech. 

" My Jessy dear I" I softly said ; 

She gazed and answer'd with a sigh ; 
My sisters look'd, as half afraid ; 

My mother fainted quite for joy. 

My father danced around his son, 
My brothers shook my hand away ; 

My mother said " her glass might run, 
She cared not now how soon the day." 

" Hout, woman !" cried my father dear, 
44 A wedding first, I'm sure, we'll have ; 

I warrant we'll live a hundred year, 
Nay, may be, lass, escape the grave !" 



1. Was the soldier expected home? 

2. What time in the day did he reach 
his native cot? 

3. How were his father and mother and 
the rest of the family engaged? 

4. Name the friend to whom Jean was 
whispering. 

5. What might the effects of his sudden 
entrance hare been ? 

6. How did he manage to avoid giving 
them too great a surprise? 

7. Who only recognised him at once? 
& How did Tray show that he knew 

him? 

9. What word engaged their loves at 
once, and why? 

10. Of whom did the old man speak ? 



11. What reply did the soldier make ? 

12. Who is Hal, and what is the full 
name? 

13. Can you tell me what the father's 
name was? 

14. What effect was produced by the 
information that Harry was alive ? 

15. What is meant by "the rock," in 
verse 13th? 

16. Who knew the kerchief well, and 
why did she know it so well ? 

17. Who fainted, and how did the father 
act? 

18. How did the brothers act, and what 
did the mother say ? 

19. What is meant by "glass'* in verse 
17th? 
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KING CANUTE. 

Bernard Baeton. 

44 Canute, the greatest and moot powerful monarch of his time, sovereign of Denmark 
and Norway as well as of England, could not foil of meeting with adulation from his 
courtiers; a tribute which is liberally paid even to the meanest and weakest princes. 
Some of his flatterers, breaking out one day in admiration of his grandeur, exclaimed, 
that everything was possible for him; upon which the monarch, it is said, ordered his 
chair to be set on the sea-shore, while the tide was rising ; and as the waters ap- 
proached he commanded them to retire, and to obey the voice of him who was lord of 
the ocean. He feigned to sit some time in expectation of their submission ; but when 
the sea still advanced towards him, and began to wash him with its billows, he turned 
to his courtiers, and remarked to them, that every creature in the universe was feeble 
and impotent, and that power resided with one Being alone, in whose hands were all 
the elements of Nature, who could say to the ocean, Thus far shall thou go, and 
no farther; and who could level with his nod the most towering piles of human pride 
and ambition."— Hume's History of England. 

Upon his royal throne he sat, 

In a monarch's thoughtful mood ; 
Attendants on his regal state 

His servile courtiers stood, 
With foolish flatteries, false and vain, 
To win his smile, his favour gain. 

They told him e'en the mighty deep 

His kingly sway confessed : 
That he could bid its billows leap 

Or still its stormy breast ! 
He smiled contemptuously, and cried, 
"Be then my boasted empire tried!" 

Down to the Ocean's sounding shore 

The proud procession came, 
To see its billows' wild uproar 

King Canute's power proolaim ; 
Or, at his high and dread command, 
In gentle murmurs kiss the strand. 

Not so, thought he, their noble king, 

As his course he seaward sped, 
And each base slave, like a guilty thing, 

Hung down his conscious head : — 
He knew the ocean's Lord on high ! 
They, that he scorn'd their senseless lie. 

His throne was placed by Ocean's side, 

He lifted his sceptre there ; 
Bidding, with tones of kingly pride, 

The waves their strife forbear : — 
And, while he spoke his royal will, 
All but the winds and waves were still. 

Louder the stormy blast swept by, 

In scorn of his idle word ; 
The briny deep its waves toss'd high, 

By his mandate undeterr'd, 
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Ab threatening, in their angry play, 
To sweep both king and court away. 

The monarch with upbraiding look 
Turn'd to the courtly ring ; 

But none the kindling eye could brook 
Even of his earthly king ; 

For in that wrathful glance they see 

A mightier monarch wrong'd than he ! 

Canute ! thy regal race is run ; 

Thy name had pass'd away, 
But for the mede this tale hath won. 

Which never shall decay : 
Its meek, unperishing renown, 
Outlasts thy sceptre and thy crown, 

The Persian, in his mighty pride,* 
Forged fetters for the main ; 

And when its floods his power defied, 
Inflicted stripes as vain ; — 

But it was worthier far of thee 

To know thyself, than rule the sea! 



L Of what countries was Canute king? 

2. How great did his flatterers say his 
power was? 

8. To what verb is tftey, in Terse 4th, the 
nominative? 

4. When seated on the shore, what com- 
mand did the monarch give the sea? 

& What effect did it produce ? 



6. Who are meant by the word oO, in 
verse 5th ? 

7. What mightier monarch is meant? 

8. When did Canute flourish? 

9. What keeps his name still alive in 
our minds? 

10. Relate the historical fact referred to 
in the last verse. 



ABOU BEN ADHEM AND THE ANGEL. 

Leigh Hunt. 

1 John 11L 14. We know that we have passed from death unto life, because we lov» 
the brethren. He that loveth not his brother abideth in death. 

Abou Bek Adhem (may his tribe increase 1), 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 
An Angel, writing in a book of gold : — 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
" What writest thou?" — The vision raised its head, 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, " The names of those who love the Lord.' 1 

• Xerxes, king of Persia, was the son and successor of Darius. He raised an immense 
army of nearly three millions of men, it is said, to subdue Greece, caused a bridge of 
boats to be built over the Hellespont, and in his folly had the sea flogged for breaking 
the bridge to pieces. This great army was completely scattered, and the fleet also 
destroyed by the bravery of the Greeks, and Xerxes himself was assassinated by 
Artaba'nus, the captain of his guard. Xerxes is called in Scripture Ahasue'rus. 
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" And is mine one?" said Abou. " Nay, not so," 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerly still ; and said, " I pray thee, then 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men," 

The angel wrote, and vanish 'd. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 
And show'd the names whom love of God had bless'd, 
And lo ! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest ! 



STUDY OF THE WORKS OF NATURE. 

Thomson. 
Natube ! all-sufficient ! over all ! 
Enrich me with the knowledge of Thy works ! 
Snatch me to heaven ; Thy rolling wonders there, 
World beyond world, in infinite extent, 
Profusely scatter'd o'er the blue immense, 
Show me ; their motions, periods, and their laws, 
Give me to scan ; through the disclosing deep — 
Light my blind way; the mineral strata there; 
Thrust, blooming, thence the vegetable world ; 
O'er that the rising system more complex, 
Of animals ; and higher still, the mind, 
The varied soe'ne of quick-compounded thought, 
And where the mixing passions endless shift ; 
These ever open to my ravish'd eye ; 
A search, the flight of time can ne'er exhaust ! 
But if to that unequal — if the blood, 
In sluggish streams about my heart, forbid 
That best ambition — under closing shades, 
Inglorious, lay me by the lowly brook, 
And whisper to my dreams. From Thee begin, 
Dwell all on Thee, with Thee conclude my song ; 
And let me never, never stray from Thee ! 



L What is meant by Nature here? 

2. V?hztme*nyouby the rolling wonders 
qfhiavent 

3. What would the poet like to learn 
about these worlds ? 

4. Name the kingdoms of Nature in 
their order, beginning with the lowest. 

& Where are the strata or beds of mine- 
rals found? 



6. Whence isthe vegetable world thrust? 

7. What system of works stands above 
the vegetable kingdom? 

8. What isthe grandest work of creation 
here below ? 

9. What perfections of God may we 
learn from the material world? 

10. Ah ! but where do we learn that He 
is a God of mercy and justice combined? 



NAPOLEON AND THE BRITISH SAILOR. 

Campbell. 
I love contemplating— apart 
From all his homicidal glory — 
The traits that soften to our heart 
Napoleon's story. 
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'Twas when his banners at Boulogne, 
Arm'd in our island every freeman, 
His navy chanced to capture one 
Poor British seaman. 

They suffer'd him, I know not how, 
Unprison'd on the shore to roam ; 
And aye was bent his youthful brow 
On England's home. 

His eye, methinks, pursued the flight 
Of birds to Britain, half way over, 
With envy — they could reach the white 
Dear cliffs of Dover ! 

A stormy midnight watch, he thought, 
Than this sojourn would have been dearer, 
If but the storm his vessel brought 
To England nearer. 

At last, when care had banish'd sleep, 
He saw one morning, dreaming, doating, 
An empty hogshead from the deep 
Gome shoreward floating. 

He hid it in a cave, and wrought 
The livelong day, laborious, lurking, 
Until he launch'd a tiny boat, 
By mighty working. 

Oh, dear me ! 'twas a thing beyond 
Description ! — such a wretched wherry 
Perhaps, ne'er ventured on a pond, 
Or cross'd a ferry ! 

For ploughing in the salt sea field, 
It would have made the boldest shudder; 
Untarr'd, uncompass'd, and unkeel'd, — 
No sail— no rudder. 

From neighbouring woods he interlaced 
His sorry skiff with wattled willows ; 
And thus equipp'd he would have pass'd 
The foaming billows! 

A French guard caught him on the beach, 
His little Argo sorely jeering, 
Till tidings of him chanced to reach 
Napoleon's hearing. 

With folded arms Napoleon stood, 
Serene alike in peace and danger, 
And, in his wonted attitude, 
Address'd the stranger. 
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" Rash youth, that wotddst yon channel pass 
On twigs and staves so rudely fashion'd, 
Thy heart with some sweet English lass 
Must he impassion'd." 

" I have no sweetheart," said the lad ; 
" But, absent years from one another, 
Great was the longing that I had 
To see my mother." 

" And so thou shalt," Napoleon said; 
" You've both my favour justly won ; 
A noble mother must have bred 
So brave a son." 

He gave the tar a piece of gold, 
And, with a flag of truce, commanded 
He should be shipp'd to England old, 
And safely landed. 

Our sailor oft could scantly shift 
To find a dinner, plain and hearty, 
But never changed the coin and gift 
Of Buonaparte. 



1. In what light did the poet love to 
contemplate Napoleon ? 

2. What is meant by his homicidal glory t 

3. What freedom was our captive tar 
allowed? 

4. How far to Boulogne from Dover ? 

5. Why, think you, would he watch the 
birds flying to England? 

& Explain midnight watch, 

7. What saw he floating towards him 
one morning ? 

8. What did he make from the large 
cask? 

9. State what his wretched wherry was 
deficient in. { 



10. To whom was the story told ? 

11. What was Napoleon's usual atti- 
tude? 

12. What did the Emperor think must 
have caused the sailor to make such a 
rash attempt? 

13. Give the exact words of the sailor's 
reply. 

14 Repeat Buonaparte's reply to the tar. 

15. Tell me how the sailor's mother had 
won Napoleon's favour. 

16. How was the sailor's filial affection 
rewarded ? 

17. How greatly did the sailor value the 
coin? 



THE SAILOR'S MOTHER. 



WORDSWOBTH. 



Prime, adj. (L. primus). 
Ma'tron, n. (L. mater). 



I Dig'ni-ty, n. (L. dignus). 

I Pro-tect'j/wiTtf. (L. tectum, see tego). 



One morning (raw it was and wet, 
A foggy day in winter time), 
A woman on the road I met, 
Not old, though something past her prime ; 
Majestic in her person, tall and straight ; 
And like a Roman matron's was her mien and gait. 
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The ancient spirit is not dead, — 
Old times, thought I, are breathing there ; 
Proud was I that my country bred 
Such strength, a dignity so fair. 
She begg'd an alms, like one in poor estate ; 
I look'd at her again, nor did my pride abate. 

When from these lofty thoughts I woke, 
" What is it," said I, " that you bear, 
Beneath the covert of your cloak, 
Protected from this cold damp air?" 
She answer'd, soon as she the question heard, 
" A simple burthen, sir— *a little singing-bird." 

And, thus continuing, she said, 
" I had a son, who many a day 
Sail'd on the seas, but he is dead ; 
In Denmark he was cast away : 
And I have travell'd weary miles to see 
If aught which he had own'd might still remain for me. 

" The bird and cage they both were his : 
'Twas my son's bird ; and neat and trim 
He kept it : many voyages 
This singing-bird had gone with him ; 
When last he sail'd, he left the bird behind ; 
From boding8, as might be, that hung upon his mind. 

" He to a fellow-lodger's care 
Had left it to be watch'd and fed, 
And pipe its song in safety ; — there 
I found it when my son was dead ; 
And now, God help me for my little wit ! 
I bear it with me, sir ; — he took so much delight in it." 



L On what kind of morning did the 
poet meet the old woman? 

3. Describe her appearance. 

8. What thoughts were suggested by 
her appearance and manner? 

4. What lofty thoughts are meant in 
verse 3rd? 

5. What did the old woman carry 
beneath her cloak? 



& What was her son, and where was 
he lost » 

7. What had been the object of nls 
mother's present jonrney? 

8. With whom had the lad left the bird? 

9. What, did the mother say, might 
make him leare it behind ? 

la Why did she prize the bird so much, 
and carry it with her ? 



DANGERS OF THE DEEP. 



Per'il-ous, adj. (L. periciilum). 
A-vaiT, v. (L. ad, valeo). 



1 Southet. 
| In*eUm'bent, adj. (L. tn, eubo). 
I Mar^-ner, n. (L. mare). 



'Tis pleasant by the cheerful hearth to hear 
Of tempests, and the dangers of the deep, 
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And pause at times, and feel that we are safe ; 
Then listen to the perilous tale again, 
And with an eager and suspended soul, 
Woo terror to delight us. But to hear 
The roaring of the raging elements, — 
To know all human skill, all human strength, 
Avail not, — to look around, and only see 
The mountain-wave incumbent, with its weight 
Of bursting waters, o'er the reeling bark, — 
Ah, me! this is indeed a dreadful thing; 
And he who hath endured the horror once 
Of such an hour, doth never hear the storm 
Howl round his home but he remembers it, 
And thinks upon the suffering mariner. 



THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 

Longfellow. 

L'&ernite* est tine pendule, dont de balancier dit et redit sans ces cesse deux mots 
settlement, dans le silence des tombeaux : "Toojonrs! jamais! Jamais! touJoursT— 
raques Bridaine. 

Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashion'd country-seat. 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar-trees their shadows throw ; 
And from its station in the hall 
An ancient timepiece says to all,— 
" Forever — never ! 
Never— forever ! " 

Halfway up the stair H stands, 
And points and beckons with its hands, 
From its case of massive oak, 
Like a monk, who, under his cloak, 
Crosses himself, and sighs, alas ! 
With sorrowful voice to all who pass,— 
" Forever — never ! 
Never — forever!" 

By day its voice is low and light ; 
But in the silent dead of night, 
Distinct as a passing footstep's fall, 
It echoes along the vacant hall, 
Along the ceiling, along the floor, 
And seems to say, at each chamber-door, 
" Forever — never ! 
Never — forever!" 

Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of birth, 
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Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has stood, 
And as if, like God, it all things saw, 
It calmly repeats those words of awe, — 
" Forever — never ! 
Never — forever !" 

In that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted Hospitality ; 
His great fires up the chimney roar'd ; 
The stranger feasted at his board : 
But, like the skeletons at the feast, 
That warning timepiece never ceased, 
" Forever — never ! 
Never — forever !" 

There groups of merry children play'd, 
There youths and maidens dreaming stray'd ; 
O precious hours ! golden prime, 
And affluence of love and time ! 
Even as a miser counts his gold, 
Those hours the ancient timepiece told, — 
" Forever — never ! 
Never — forever!" 

From that chamber, clothed in white, 
The bride came forth on her wedding night ; 
There, in that silent room below, 
The dead lay in his shroud of snow ! 
And in the hush that follow'd the prayer, 
Was heard the old clock on the stair, — 
" Forever—never ! 
Never — forever !" 

All are scatter'd now and fled, 
Some are married, some are dead ; 
And when I ask, with throbs of pain, 
" Ah ! when shall they all meet again " 
As in the days long since gone by ? 
The ancient timepiece makes reply, — 
"Forever— never! 
Never — forever !" 

Never here, forever there, 
Where all parting, pain, and care, 
And death, and time shall disappear, — 
Forever there, but never here ! 
The horologe of Eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly, — 
" Forever — never ! 
Never — forever!" 
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THE BLIND MOTHER. 

N. P. Willis. 
Gently, dear mother, here ; 
The bridge is broken near thee, and below 
The waters with a rapid current flow- 
Gently, and do not fear ; 
Lean on me, mother — plant thy staff before thee, 
For she who loves thee most is watching o'er thee. 

The green leaves as we pass 
Lay their .light fingers on thee unaware, 
And by thy side the hazel clusters fair, 

And the low forest grass 
Grows green and lovely, where the wood-paths wind ; 
Alas, for thee, dear mother, thou art blind ! 

And nature is all bright ; 
And the faint gray and crimson of the dawn, 
Like folded curtains from the day are drawn ; 

And evening's dewy light 
Quivers in tremulous softness on the sky — 
Alas, dear mother, for thy clouded eye ! 

And the kind looks of friends 
Peruse the sad expression in thy face, 
And the child stops amid his bounding race, 

And the tall stripling bends 
Low to thine ear with duty unforgot — 
Alas, dear mother, that thou seest them not ! 

But thou canst hear — and love 
May richly on a human tongue be pour'd, 
And the slight cadence of a whisper'd word 

A daughter's love may prove ; 
And while I speak thou knowest if I smile, 
Albeit thou dost not see my face the while. 

Yes — thou canst hear — and He 
Who on thy sightless eye its darkness hung, 
To the attentive ear like harps hath strung 

Heaven, and earth, and sea ! 
And 'tis a lesson in our hearts to know, 
With but one sense the soul may overflow ! 



L Why does the daughter caution her 
mother to walk softly now ? 

2. What Is here said of the green leaves? 

3. What is said of the hazel? 

4. What of the forest grass? 

5. What of the morning light and of the 
evening light? 

6. Wherefore does the daughter grieve 
amidst these beauties of nature? 

7. How do the blind mother's friends 
show their sympathy? 

8. How does the child that meets her act? 

9. How does the stripling act? 



10. In what kind of tones are feelings 
of love and affection generally uttered ? 

11. What in the daughter's voice be- 
trays her love for her mother ? 

12. Wherefore does the daughter repeat 
these words, " thou canst hear " ? 

13. In what is God here shown to be 
good to the blind? 

14 Name the five senses. 

15. How should those feel who possess 
all their external senses ? 

1& How should we ever act towards 
the blind? 
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THE WOODCUTTER'S NIGHT SONG. 

Clabe. 

Work Is the appointed calling of man on earth, the end for which his various facul- 
ties were given, the element in which his nature is ordained to develop itself; and in 
which his progressive advance towards heaven is to lie.— Arnoid. 

Welcome, red and roundy sun, 

Drooping lowly in the west ; 
Now my hard day's work is done, 

I'm as happy as the best. 

Joyful are the thoughts of home, 

Now I'm ready for my chair, 
So, till to-morrow morning's come, 

Bill and mittens, lie ye there ! 

Though to leave yonr pretty song, 

Little birds, it gives me pain, 
Yet to-morrow is not long, 

Then I'm with you all again. 

If I stop, and stand about, 

Well I know how things will be, 
Judy will be looking out 

Every now and then for me. 

So fare-ye-well ! and hold your tongues ; 

Sing no more until I come ; 
They 're not worthy of your songs, 

That never care to drop a crumb. 

All day long I love the oaks, 

But, at nights, yon little cot, 
Where I see the chimney smokes, 

Is by far the prettiest spot ! 

Wife and children all are there, 

To revive with pleasant looks, 
Table ready set, and chair, 

Supper hanging on the hooks. 

Soon as ever I get in, 

When my fagot down I fling, 
Little prattlers they begin 

Teasing me to talk and sing. 

Welcome, red and roundy sun, 

Drooping lowly in the west ; 
Now my hard day's work is done, 

I'm as happy as the best. 
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Joyful are the thoughts of home, 
Now I'm ready for my chair, 
So, till to-morrow morning 's come, 
Bill and mittens, lie ye there I 



1. How dddft th4 woodcutter address 
the sun ? 

2. What has made him ready fbf his 
chair? 

3. What are the bill and mittens? 

4. What is the woodcutter sorry to leave? 

5. If he spend his time speaking to the 
birds, what will be taking place at home? 



B. Name the woodman's wife. 

7. Does the woodcutter grumble at his 
lowly station? 

8. Tell me the prettiest spot to him at 
night 

9. In what state are matters at home ? 

10. What carries he home on his shoul- 
der? 



LINES TO A SWALtOW. 



Thomas Aird. 



" The Swallow, 4 ' says Sir Humphry Davy In his Salmonia, *' is One of my favourite 
birds, and a rival of the Nightingale, for he cheers my sense of seeing as much as the 
other does my sense of hearing. He is the glad prophet of the year— the harbinger 
of the best season ; he lives a life of enjoyment amongst the loveliest forms of nature ; 
winter is unknown to him ; and he leaves the green meadows of England in autumn 
for the myrtle and orange groves of Italy, and for the palms of Africa." The bird 
does not winter in Italy, leaving it in autumn, and going off In the direction of Egypt, 
and has been seen in Egypt going still further south ; but, in other respects, "this is 
in truth," to use the words of Mr Yarrell, " a brief but perfect sketch of the history 
of the Swallow. "-t Patterson's Zoology* 

The swallow is ft bonnie bird, Coined twittering o'er the sea, 
And gladly is her carol heard for the sunny days to be ; 
She shares not with us wintry glooms, but yet, no faithless thing, 
Sho hunts the summer o'er the earth with little wearied wing. 

The lambs like snow all nibbling go upon the ferny hills, 
The gladsome voice of gushing streams the leafy forest fills, 
Then welcome, little swallow, by our morning lattice heard, 
Because thou comest when nature bids bright days be thy reward. 

Thine be sweet mornings with the bee that's out for honey-dew ; 
And glowing be the noontide for the grasshopper and you : 
And mellow shine, o'er day's decline, the sun to light thee home ; 
What can molest thy airy nest ? sleep till the day-spring come. 

The river blue that rushes through the valley hears thee sing, 
It murmurs much beneath the touch of thy light dipping wing ; 
The thunder-cloud above us bow'd in deeper gloom is seen, 
When quick relieved it glances to thy bosom's silvery sheen. 

The silent power that brought thee back, With leading strings of love, 
To haunts where first the summer sun fell on thee from above, 
Shall bind thee 1 more to come aye to the music of our leaves, 
For here thy young, Where thou hast sprung, shall glad thee in our eaves. 

Oh ! all thy life 's one pleasant hymn to God who sits on high, 
And gives to thee o'er land and sea the sunshine of the sky ; 
And aye the summer shall come roundy because it is His word, 
And aye will welcome back again i# little travelling bird ! 
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L When does the swallow arrive in our 
country? 
2. fcow long does she remain with ns? 
8. Where is she supposed to winter? 
4 Where does she build her nest? 
«. What constitutes her food? 

6. Why do we hear her twittering with 
gladness? 

7. Repeat the kind wishes in verse 84. 



8. Illustrate the two last lines of verse 
4th. 

9. Does the swallow not come here to 
build a nest, and rear its young ? 

10. What silent power brings the swal- 
low back to its former nest? 

11. Why are we sure that summer and 
winter, seed-time and harvest, shall al- 
ways be? 



LESSONS TO BE DERIVED FROM BIRDS. 

G. W. Doane. 

The Swan which is domesticated is termed the Mute Swan (Cygmu oior) ; yet it is 
respecting this bird that the fable became current, that it foretold its own death, and 
sung with peculiar sweetness at its approach. Thus Shakspeare : — 

.... fcJwiilplAytheMflUi, 
And die in music' 1 

But, although the voice of the Swan is but little noticed, the bird is not really mute, 
as its name would imply \ the notes are soft and low, and are described by Yarrell as 
44 plaintive, and with little variety, but not disagreeable.** 

What is that, mother? 

The lark, my child! 
The morn has hut just look'd out, and smiled, 
When he starts from his humble grassy nest, 
And is up and away with the dew on his breast, 
And a. hymn in his heart to yon pure bright sphere, 
To warble it out in his Maker's ear. 
Ever, my child ! be thy morn's first lays 
Tuned, like the lark's, to thy Maker's praise. 

What is that, mother? 

The dove, my son I 
And that low, sweet voice, like a widow's moan, 
Is flowing out from her gentle breast* 
Constant and pure by that lonely nest, 
As the wave is pour'd from some crystal urn, 
For her constant dear one's quick return. 
Ever, my son, be thou like the dove— 
In friendship as faithful, as constant in love. 

What is that, mother ? 

The eagle, boy ! 
Proudly careering his course of joy r 
Firm on his own mountain vigour relying, 
Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt defying, 
His wing on the wind, and his eye on the sun, 
He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on. 

Boy ! may the eagle's flight ever be thine, 

Onward and upward, true to the line. 

What is that, mother ? 

The swan, my love ! 
He is floating down from his native grove 
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No loved one now, no nestling nigh, 
He is floating down by himself to die ; 
Death darkens his eye, and nnplnmes his wings, 
Yet the sweetest song is the last he sings. 
Live so, my love, that when death shall come, 
Swan-like and sweet, it may waft thee, home ! 



1. What does the lark do the moment 
he leaves his neat? 

2. In what way should each of yon Imi- 
tate the lark? 

3. As what has the dove been ever re- 
garded by mankind? 

4. Who will quote me Matt x. 16 ? 

5. What does the low sweet voice of the 
dove resemble? 

6. For whom is she ever calling? 

7. What lesson should you all learn 
from the dove? 



8. Name to roe the king of birds. 

9. Describe him in his flight 

10. What lesson does the eagle give you 
all? 

11. What bird is said to sing tor the 
first time just before its <death ? 

12. What does Mr Tarrell say about the 
swan singing ? 

18. What do you understand by " dying 
like the swan ? M 

14 Who can only use the triumphant 
words of 1 Cor. xv# 55, at their death ? 



TO A WATERFOWL. 



C. Bryant. 



Let us paint a summer in the Arctic regions. It is very short— but short as it is, it 
sees the birth of thousands of most interesting beings, and every islet and every pro- 
montory is thronged by a dense population. As If by magic, the snows of winter have 
dissolved, and coarse herbage has covered the land. Every small pool, every lake, every 
inlet is garlanded with vegetation. Driving onwards from the south (our temperate 
latitudes), arrive myriads of wild-fowl, water birds of various species, scoter ducks, 
widgeons, elder ducks, king ducks, pochards, Ac, and also several species of wading 
birds. The work of incubation now commences. The ground is converted into a city 
of nests, rarely intruded upon by the foot of man. Here myriads of wild-fowl are reared. 
The water supplies them with food, and the reeds bend over their nests. But the 
summer is, as we have said, short It passes not into winter by the transition of a 
mellowed autumn. As it sprang almost of a sudden out of winter, so it retires; but 
the wild birds, instinct-taught anticipate the time when river and lake, pond and inlet 
will be locked up with ice. Their young are fledged, strong on the wing, and now 
they commence their southern journey— not to seek a breeding home, but open lakes, 
open creeks, and seas wherein the ice-floe is never witnessed, and from which they 
may derive their sustenance.— Tract Society's Monthly Volume. 

Whither, 'midst falling dew. 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 

Thy solitary way? 

Vainly the fowler's eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 

Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 

On the chafed ocean's side ? 

There is a power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast — 
The desert and illimitable air — 

Lone-wandering, but not lost. 
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All day thy wings have fann'd 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere ; 
Yet, stoop not, weary, to the welcome land. 

Though the dark night is near. 

And soon that toil shall end : 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend, 

Soon o'er thy shelter'd nest. 

Thou'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallow'd up thy form ; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 

And shall not soon depart. 

He, who from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 



1. At what time In the day did the poet 
see this waterfowl? 

2. The rosy depths of what? 

3. Could a fowler injure it! Why not? 

4. Name the places it might be seeking 
for its nest 

5. What caQ you the principle which 
guides the action* of irrational creatures? 



6. What does the adjective weary agree 
with? 

7. Where would the waterfowl find rest? 

8. Explain these words: "the abyss of 
heaven hath swallowed up thy form." 

9. What important lesson had the poet 
learned from the wild fowl? 



A PSALM OF LIFE. 



Longfellow. 



No poet (says the Iter. G. GflfllHan) has more beautifully expressed the depth of his 
conviction that life is an earnest reality, a something with eternal issues and depen- 
dencies ; that this earth is no scene of revelry, or market of sale, but an arena of 
contest, and a hall of doom. This Is the inspiration of his " Psalm of Life," than which 
we have few things finer, in moral tone, since those odes by which the millions of 
Israel tuned their march across the wilderness, and to which the fiery pillar seemed to 
listen with complacency, and to glow ont a deeper crimson In silent praise. To man's 
now wilder, more straggling, but still God-guided and hopeful progress towards a land 
of fairer promise, Longfellow's Psalm is a noble accompaniment 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 

" Life is but an empty dream !" 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real ! Life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 
" Dust thou art, to dust returnest*" 

Was not spoken of the soul 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 

Find us farther than to-day. 
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Art ii long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Still, like muffled drums, are Seating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world's broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, ^ 

Be not like dumb driven cattle ! 
Be a hero in the strife ! 

Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant ; 

Let the dead Past bury its dead! 
Act,— act in the living Present — 

Heart within, and God overhead ! 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of Time ; 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Bailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwreck'd brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labour and to wait. 



L Are the events of life really what they 
appear at first sight to be? 

2. What are afflictions designed to ac- 
complish, if we will only learn? 

3. Of what two parts does man con- 
sist? 

4. Which part was formed of the dust of 
the ground, and must return to it ? 

5. What is not the end or design of 
life? 



6. For what purpose, then, are we placed 
on the footstool? 

7. Farther daily on what way ? 

8. To what does every beat of the heart 
bring us nearer? 

9. What must we be in the battle of life? 

10. Name the enemies we meet with in 
this conflict 

11. Repeat the noble resolution expres- 
sed in the last verse. 



BEBNARDO AND ALPHONSO. 

LOCEHABT. 
Bernard Del Carplo, son of Donna Ximena, (the sister of Alonso or Alphonso the 
Chaste), and of Don Ssncho Count Saldana, is supposed to have the interview here 
described in the ballad with the king, after the treacherous execution, or rather 
murder, of Bernardo's father by Alphonso. The period is contemporaneous with that 
of Charlemagne, A.D. 768. 

With some good ten of his chosen men, Bernardo hath appear'd 
Before them all in the Palace hall, the lying King to beard ; 
With cap in hand and eye on ground, he came in reverend guise, 
But ever and anon he frown'd, and flame broke from his eyes. 

" A curse upon thee," cries the King, " who com'st unbid to me ; 
But what from traitor's blood should spring, save traitors like to thee? 
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His sire, Lords, had a traitor's heart ; perhaps our Champion brave 
May think it were a pious part to share Don Sancho's grave !" 

" Whoever told this tale— the King hath rashness to repeat," 
Cries Bernard, " Here my gage I fling before The Liae's feet ! 
No treason was in Sancho's blood, no stain in mine doth lie — 
Below the throne^what knight will own the coward calumny ? 

" The blood that I like water shed, when Roland did advance, 
By secret traitors hired and led, to make us slaves of France ; 
The life of King Alphonso I saved at Roncesval * 
Tour words, Lord King, are recompense abundant for it all. 

" Your horse was down — your hope was flown— I saw the falchion 

shine, 
That soon had drank your royal blood, had I not ventured mine ; 
But memory soon of service done desgpteth the ingrate, 
And ye've thank'd the son, for life and crown, by the father's bloody fate. 

11 Te swore, upon your kingly faith, to set Don Sancho free, 
But, shame upon your paltering breath, the light he ne'er did see ; 
He died in dungeon cold and dim, by Alphonso's base decree, 
And visage blind, and stiffen'd limb, were all they gave to me. 

" The king that swerveth from his word hath stain'd his purple black, 
No Spanish Lord will draw the sword behind a liar's back : 
But noble vengeance shall be mine, an open hate I'll show — 
The King hath injured Carpio's line, and Bernard is his foe." 

" Seize — seize him ! " — loud the King doth scream — " There are a 

thousand here — 
Let his foul blood this instant stream — What, caitiffs, do you fear ? 
Seize — seize the traitor ! " — But not one to move a finger dareth, — 
Bernardo standeth by the throne, and calm his sword he bareth. 

He drew the falchion from the sheath, and held it up on high, 
And all the hall was still as death : cries Bernard, " Here am I, 
And here is the sword that owns no lord, excepting Heaven and me : 
Fain would I know who dares his point—King, Cond6, or Grandee I " 

Then to his mouth the horn he drew — (it hung below his cloak) — 
His ten true men the signal knew, and through the ring they broke ; 
With helm on head, and blade in hand, the knights the circle brake ; 
And back the lordlings 'gan to stand, and the false King to quake. 

" Ha I Bernard," quoth Alphonso, " what means this warlike guise ? 
Ye know full well I jested— ye know your worth I prize." 
But Bernard turn'd upon his heel, and smiling pass'd away — 
Long rued Alphonso and his realm the jesting of that day. 

* Roncesvalles (French Roncevauz), a frontier village of Spain, in a gorge of the 
Pyrenees. Here, it is traditionally said that the rear-gnard of Charlemagne's army, 
under Roland or Orlando, was defeated and destroyed in 778, and that Roland himself 
fell by the hand of Bernardo del Carplo. 
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L Name Bernardo's parents. 

2. In what century did Charlemagne 
flourish? 

3. Why is Alphonso called the lying 
King? 

4. Describe Bernardo as he approaches 
the throne. 

5. What are the words of the King as 
Bernardo advances ? 

6. What reply does the champion make 
to the King's calumny and threat ? 

7. What facts are alluded to in Terse 4th? 



8. What does Bernardo say of the king 
who breaks his faith ? 

9. Why was not Bernardo seized at the 
King's command ? 

10. In what words does onr champion 
challenge the King and his nobles? 

11. What takes place when the horn is 
blown? 

13. In what tone did the King now ad- 
dress him ? 

19. What sort of smile would Bernardo 
give on leaving the hall ? 



THE LADY AND ADOPTED CHILD, 

Mrs Hbmans. 

Some years since, a young New Zealander was carried to England, where he lived 
many years, was carefully educated, and introduced into the most refined society. 
When his education was completed, he returned to his home, and at once returned to 
the habits, the character, and the degradations of savage life. This has almost uni- 
formly been the result of attempts to civilise and educate young savages. And why ? 
On what principle can it be accounted for ? I reply, that the work was begun too late. 
The Impressions made upon early childhood cannot be effaced. Tou may take the 
young savage, and make a palace his home, and he is like the young ass's colt : he longs 
for the forest, for the lawlessness of savage life. This principle is deep, uniform, un- 
alterable.— ,&». John Todd. 

Lady. " Why wouldst thou leave me, oh ! gentle child ? 
Thy home on the mountain is bleak and wild, 
A straw-roof d cabin with lowly wall — 
Mine is a fair and pillar'd hall. 
Where many an image of marble gleams, 
And the sunshine of pictures for ever streams ! " 

Boy. " Oh ! green is the turf where my brothers play, 
Through the long bright hours of the summer day ; 
They find the red cup-moss where they climb, 
And they chase the bee o'er the scented thyme ; 
And the rocks where the heath-flower blooms they know,— 
Lady, kind lady ! oh let me go ! " 

Lady. " Content thee, boy, in my bower to dwell ; 
Here are sweet sounds which thou lovest well ; 
Flutes on the air in the stilly noon, 
Harps which the wandering breezes tune ; 
And the silvery wood-note of many a bird, 
Whose voice was ne'er in thy mountain heard." 

Boy. " My mother sings at the twilight's fall, 
A song of the hills far more sweet than all ; 
She sings it under our own green tree, 
To the babe half slumbering on her knee : 
I dreamt last night of that music low, — 
Lady, kind lady ! oh let me go ! " 

Lady. " Thy mother hath gone from her cares to rest, 
Bhe hath taken the babe on her quiet breast ; 
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Them wouldst meet her footsteps, my boy, 90 more 
Nor hear her song at the cabin door ; 
Gome thou with me to the vineyards nigh. 
And well pluck the grapes of the richest dye ! " 

Boy. ** Is my mother gone from her home away ? 
But I know that my brothers are there at play j 
I know they are gathering the foxglove's bell. 
And the long fern-leaves by the sparkling well, 
And they launch their boats where the blue streams flow : 
Lady, kind lady ! oh let me go ! " 

Lady. " Fair child, thy brothers are wanderers now, 
They Bport no more on the mountain's brow, 
They have left the fern by the spring's green side, 
And the streams where the fairy barks were tied* 
Be thou at peace in thy brighter lot, 
For thy cabin-home is a lonely spot I" 

Boy. " Are they gone, all gone from the Mil? 
But the bird and the blue fly rove o'er it still, 
And the red deer bound in their gladness free, 
And the heath is bent by the singing bee, 
And the waters leap, and the fresh winds blow ! 
Lady, sweet lady ! oh let me go I " 



THE DEATH OF KEELPAR. 

Si* "Walteb Scott. 

Percy or Percival Rede of Trochoid, in Bedesdale, Northumberland, is celebrated 
in tradition as a huntsman and a soldier, Ifr was upon two occasions singularly un- 
fortunate; once, when an arrow, which he had discharged at a deer, killed his cele- 
brated dog Keeidar ; and again, when, being on a hunting party, he was betrayed into 
the hands of a clan called Crossar y by whom he was murdered. Mr Cooper's painting 
of the first of these incidents suggested the following stanzas, 

Up rose the sun o'er moor and mead, 
Up with the sun rose Percy Rede ; 
Brave Keeidar, from his couples freed, 

Career'd along the lea ; 
The palfrey sprung with sprightly bound, 
As if to match the gamesome hound ; 
His horn the gallant huntsman wound : 

They were a jovial three I 

Man, hound, or horse, of higher fame, 
To wake the wild deer never came, 
Since Alnwick's Earl pursued the game 
On Cheviot's* rueful day ; 

* See ballad of Chevy Chase, which relates perhaps a totally fictitious event, unless it 
may be founded on the battle of Otterbourne (1888), the only one mentioned in history 
in which a Douglas fell fighting with a Percy. 
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Keeldar was matchless in his speed ; 
Than Tarras, ne'er was stauncher steed ; 
A peerless archer Percy Bede : 

And right dear friends were they ! 

The chase engross'd their joys and woes, 
Together at the dawn they rose, 
Together shared the noon's repose, 

By fountain or hy stream ; 
And oft when eyening skies were red, 
The heather was their common bed, 
Where each, as wildering fancy led, 

Still hunted in his dream. 

Now is the thrilling moment near, 
Of sylvan hope and sylvan fear, 
Yon thicket holds the harbour'd deer, 

The signs the hunters know ;•— 
With eyes of flame, and quivering ears, 
The brake sagacious Keeldar nears ; 
The restless palfrey paws and rears ; 

The archer strings his bow* 
The game 's afoot \— Halloo ! halloo ! 
Hunter and horse and hound pursue ;— 
But woe the shaft that erring flew — 

That e'er it left the string! 
And ill betide the faithless yew ! 
The stag bounds scathless o'er the dew, 
And gallant Keeldar's life-blood true 

Has drench 'd the grey-goose wing. 

The noble hound — he dies, he dies ; 
Death, death, has glazed his fixed eyes, 
Stiff on the bloody heath he lies, 

Without a groan or quiver, 
Now day may break and bugle sound, 
And whoop and hollow ring around, 
And o'er his couch the stag may bound, 

But Keeldar sleeps for ever ! 

Dilated nostrils, staring eyes, 

Mark the poor palfrey's mute surprise, 

He knows not that his comrade dies, 

Nor what is death — but still 
His aspect hath expression drear, 
Of grief and wonder, mix'd with fear, 
Like startled children when they hear 

Some mystic tale of ill. 

But he that bent the fatal bow, 
Can well the sum of evil know, 
And o'er his favourite, bending low, 
In speechless grief recline 2 
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Can think he hears the senseless clay, 
In unreproachful accents say, 
" The hand that took my life away, 
. Dear master, was it thine? 

" And if it he, the shaft be hless'd, 
Which sure some erring aim addreas'd, 
Since in your service prized, caress'd, 

I in your service die ; 
And you may have a fleeter hound 
To match the dun-deer's merry bound, 
But by your couch will ne'er be found 

So true a guard as I." 

And to his last stout Percy rued 
The fatal chance ; for when he stood 
'Gainst fearful odds in deadly feud, 

And fell amidst the fray, 
E'en with his dying voice he cried, 
" Had Keeldar but been at my side, 
Your treacherous ambush had been spied — 

I had not died to-day ! " 

Remembrance of the erring bow 

Long since had join'd the tides which flow 

Conveying human bliss and woe 

Down dark Oblivion's river ; 
But Art can Time's stern doom arrest, 
And snatch his spoil from Lethe's* breast, 
And in her Cooper's colours drest, 

The scene shall live for ever. 



1. Give me some history of Percy Rede. 

2. What suggested the stanzas to Sir 
Walter Scott ? 

3. Describe the JoTial three as they 
might be seen at sunrise. 

4. Why " Cheviot's rutftd day ?" 

5. What were the names and qualities 
of master, steed, and hound? 

6. In what way did the three spend the 
livelong day? 

7. Describe the scene at the thicket that 
concealed the deer. 

8- Of the wood of what tree were bows 
chiefly made? 

9. What mean you by the faiihku 
yewt 



10. What things shall no more rouse 
noble Keeldar? 

1L How looked the horse as he stood 
by the hound? 

12. Who must feel the loss in the highest 
degree? 

18. What may he be supposed to think 
he hears Keeldar say ? 

14. By whom was bold Percy Bede mur- 
dered? 

15. What were among his last words? 

16. What art keeps this affecting story 
in rememberance ? 

17. In what way is it now preserved, 
besides by Cooper's picture ? 



THE WIDOW OF NAIN. 



N. P. Willis. 



Nain, so called for the pleasantness of its situation, was a town of Galilee, about two 
leagues from Nazareth, and not so much from Mount Tabor, between which and the 
city ran the river Kison. From our Saviour's meeting the funeral coming out of the 
gates, we may learn that it was a custom among the Jews to bury their dead in the day. 

* A river in the infernal regions whose waters caused forgetralness. 
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time, when their nearest Mends and relations followed the corpse, which was usually 
carried in procession through the streets and public places to the cemeteries, which 
were generally at a considerable distance from the city, because they looked upon the 
graves as places full of pollution.— Calmet's Commentary on Luke viL 11—18. 

The Roman sentinel stood helm'd and tall 
Beside the gate of Nain. The busy tread 
Of comers to the city mart was done, 
For it was almost noon, and a dead heat 
Quiver'd upon the fine and sleeping dust, 
And the cold snake crept panting from the wall, 
And bask'd his scaly circles in the sun. 
Upon his spear the soldier lean'd and kept 
His idle watch, and, as his drowsy dream 
Was broken by the solitary foot 
Of some poor mendicant, he raised his head 
To curse him for a tributary Jew, 
And slumberously dozed on. 

'Twas now high noon. 
The dull, low murmur of a funeral 
Went through the city — the sad sound of feet 
Unmix'd with voices — and the sentinel 
Shook off his slumber, and gazed earnestly 
Up the wide street, along whose paved way 
The silent throng crept slowly. They came on, 
Bearing a body heavily on its bier ; — 
And, by the crowd that in the burning sun 
Walk'd with forgetful sadness, 'twas of one 
Mourn'd with uncommon sorrow. The broad gate 
Swung on its hinges, and the Roman bent 
His spear-point downwards as the bearers pass'd, 
Bending beneath their burden. There was one- 
Only one mourner. Close behind the bier, 
Crumpling the pall up in her wither'd hands, 
Follow'd an aged woman. Her short steps 
Falter'd with weakness, and a broken moan 
Fell from her lips, thicken'd convulsively 
As her heart bled afresh. The pitying crowd 
Follow'd apart, but no one spoke to her : 
She had no kinsman : He was her all — 
The only tie she had in the wide world — 
And he was dead 1 They could not comfort her. 

Jesus drew near to Nain, as from the gate 
The funeral came forth. His lips were pale 
With the noon's sultry heat. The beaded sweat 
Stood thickly on his brow, and on the worn 
And simple latchets of his sandals lay 
Thick the white dust of travel. He had come 
Since sunrise from Capernaum ; staying not 
To wet his lips by green Bethsaida's pool, 
Nor wash his feet in Kishon's silver springB, 
Nor turn him southward upon Tabor's side 
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To catoh Gilboa's light And spicy breeze. 
Gennesareth stood cool upon the east, 
Fast by the sea of Galilee, and there 
The weary traveller might 'bide till eve ; 
And on the alders of Bethnlia's plains 
The grapes of Palestine hung ripe and wild ; 
Yet turn'd He not aside, bnt gazing on, 
From every swelling mount, He saw afar, 
Amid the hills, the numble spires of Nain, 
The place of his next errand ; and the path 
Touch 'd not Bethulia, and a league away 
Upon the east lay pleasant Galilee. 

Forth from the city gate the pitying crowd 
Follow'd the stricken mourner. They came near 
The place of burial, and, with straining hands 
Closer upon her breast she clasp'd the pall, 
And with a gasping sob, quick as a child's, 
And an inquiring wildness flashing through 
The thin gray lashes of her fever'd eyes, 
She came where Jesus stood beside the way. 
He look'd upon her, and his heart was moved. 
" "Weep not ! " He said ; and as they stay'd the bier 
And at his bidding laid it at His feet, 
He gently drew the pall from out her grasp, 
And turn'd it o'er, in silence, from the dead. 
With troubled wonder the mute throng drew near, 
And gazed on his calm looks. A minute's space 
He stood and pray'd. Then taking the cold hand, 
He said " Arise ! " And instantly the breast 
Heaved in its cerements, and a sudden flush 
Ran through the lines of the divided lips, 
And, with a murmur of his mother's name, 
He trembled and sat upright in his shroud ! 
And while the mourner hung upon his neck, 
Jesus went calmly on his way to Nain. 

LINES SUGGESTED BY A BEAUTIFUL STATUE 
OF A DEAD CHILD. 

Mes A. Watts. 

J saw thee in thy beauty ! thou wert graceful as the fawn, 
When in very wantonness of glee it sports upon the lawn : 
I saw thee seek the mirror, and when it met thy sight 
The very air was musical with thy burst of wild delight ! 

I saw thee in thy beauty ! with thy sister by thy side ; 
She a lily of the valley, thou a rose in all its pride ; 
I look'd upon thy mother — there was triumph in her eyes, 
And I trembled for her happiness, for grief had made me wise. 

I saw thee in thy beauty 1 with one hand among her curls— 
The other with no gentle grasp had seised a string of pearls ; 
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She felt the pretty trespass, and she chid thee, though she smiled, 
And I knew not which was lovelier— the mother or the child. 

I see thee in thy beauty ! for there thon seem'st to lie 
In slumber resting peacefully ; but oh ! the change of eye — 
That still serenity of brow— those lips that breathe no more, 
Proclaim thee but a mockery fair of what thou wert of yore. 

I see thee in thy beauty ! with thy waring hair at rest, 
And thy busy little fingers folded lightly on thy breast ; 
But thy merry dance is over, and thy little race is run, 
And the mirror that reflected two can now give back but one ! 

I see thee in thy beauty! as I saw thee on that day ! 

But the mirth that gladden'd then thy home fled with thy life away. 

I see thee lying motionless upon the accustomed floor ; 

But my heart hath blinded both mine eyes, and I can see no more I 



A PARENTAL ODE TO MY CHILD. 

Thomas Hood. 

Thou happy, happy elf! 
(But stop— first let me kiss away that tear) 

Thon tiny image of myself I 
(My love, he's poking peas into his ear) 

Thou merry laughing sprite ! 

With spirits feather-light, 
Untouch'd by sorrow, and unsoil'd by sin 
(See ! see ! the child is swallowing a pin I) 

Thou little tricksy Puck! 
With antic joy so funnily bestuck, 
Light as the singing bird that wings the air, 
(The door ! the door ! he'll tumble down the stair !) 

Thou darling of thy sire ! 
(Why, Jane, he'll set his pinafore afire !) 

Thou imp of mirth and joy ! 
In love's dear chain so strong and bright a link, 
Thou idol of thy parents (Bless the boy ! 

There goes my ink !) 

Thou cherub— but of earth ! 
Fit playfellow for Fays by moonlight pale, 

In harmless sport and mirth, 
(That dog will bite him if he pulls its tail !) 
Thou human humming bee, extracting honey 
From every blossom in the world that blows, 
Singing in youth's Elysium ever sunny, 
(Another tumble — that's his precious nose!) 

Thy father's pride and hope ! 
(Hell break the mirror with that skipping-rope !) 
With pure heart newly stamp'd from Nature s mint, 

(Where did he learn that squint ?) 
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Thon young domestic dore ! 
(He'll have that jug off with another shove !) 

Dear nursling of the hymeneal nest! 

(Are those torn clothes his best?) 

Little epitome of man! 
(He'll climb upon the table — that's his plan!) 
Touched with the beauteous tints of dawning life, 

(He's got a knife !) 

Thou enviable being! 
No storms, no clouds, in thy bine sky foreseeing, 

Flay on, play on, 

My elfin John! 

Toss the light ball — bestride the stick, 
(I knew so many cakes would make him sick !) 
With fancies buoyant as the thistle-down, 
Prompting the face grotesque, and antic brisk, 

With many a lamb-like frisk, 
(He's got the scissors snipping at your gown!) 

Thou pretty opening rose ! 
(Go to your mother, child, and wipe your nose !) 
Balmy, and breathing music like the south, 
(He really brings my heart into my mouth !) 
Fresh as the morn, and brilliant as its star, 
(I wish that window had an iron bar!) 
Bold as the hawk, yet gentle as the dove. 

il'll tell you what, my love, — 
cannot write, unless he's sent above !) 



THE MAT QUEEN. 

Alfhed Tennyson. 

It It the choice time of the year, 
For the Tioleto now appear: 
Vow the rose receire* Its birth, 
And pretty primrose decks the earth: 

Then to the Maypole come away, 

For it la now a holiday. 

Actio* akd Diava. 

As I was lying in bed this morning, enjoying one of those half dreams, half reveries, 
which are so pleasant in the country, when the birds are singing about the window, 
and the sunbeams peeping through the curtains, I was roused by the sound of music 
On going down stairs I found a number of villagers, dressed in their holiday clothes, 
bearing a pole ornamented with garlands and ribbons, and accompanied by the village 
band of music, under the direction of the tailor, the pale fellow who plays on the 
clarionet They had all sprigs of hawthorn, or, as it is called, "the May," in their 
hats, and had brought green branches and flowers to decorate the Hall door and 
windows. They had come to give notice that the Maypole was reared on the green, 
and to invite the household to witness the sports. The Hall, according to custom, 
became a scene of hurry and delighted confusion. The servants were all agog with 
May and music; and there was no keeping either the tongues or the feet of the maids 
quiet, who were anticipating the sports of the green, and the evening dance. 

I repaired to the village at an early hour to enjoy the merry-making. The morning 
was pure and sunny, such as a May morning is always described. The fields were 
white with daisies, the hawthorn was covered with its fragrant blossoms, the bee 
hummed about every bank, and the swallow played high in the air about the village 
steeple. It was one of those genial days when we seem to draw in pleasure with the 
very air we breathe, and to feel happy we know not why. Whoever has felt the worth 
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of worthy man, or has doted on lovely woman, will on such a day call them tenderly 
to mind, and feel his heart all alive with long-buried recollections. "For thenne," 
says the excellent romance of King Arthur, " lovers call again to thair raynde old 
gentilnes and old service, and many kind dedes that were forgotten by negligence." 

Before reaching the village, I saw the Maypole towering above the cottages, with 
its gay garlands and streamers, and heard the sound of music Booths had been set 
up near it for the reception of company, and a bower of green branches and flowers 
for the Queen of May, a fresh rosy-cheeked girl of the village.— Washington Irving, 

You must wake and call me early, call me early, mother dear ; 
To-morrow '11 be the happiest time of all the glad new year ; 
Of all the glad new year, mother, the maddest, merriest day ; 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' the May ! 

There's many a black black eye, they say, but none so bright as mine ; 

There's Margaret and Mary, there's Eate and Caroline ; 

But none so fair as little Alice in all the land, they say : 

So I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' the May ! 

I sleep so sound all night, mother, that I shall never wake, 
If you do not call me loud, when the day begins to break ; 
Bui I must gather knots of flowers, and buds and garlands gay, 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' the May 

As I came up the valley, whom think you should I see, 

But Robin leaning on the bridge beneath the hazel tree ; 

He thought of that sharp look, mother, I gave him yesterday — 

But I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' the May ! 

He thought I was a ghost, mother, for I was all in white, 
And I ran by him without speaking, like a flash of light. 
They call me cruel-hearted, but I care not what they say, 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' the May ! 

Little Effie shall go with me to-morrow to the green, 

And you'll be there too, mother, to see me made the Queen ; 

For the shepherd lads on every side '11 come from far away, 

And I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' the May ! 

The honeysuckle round the porch has wov'n its wavy bowers, 
And by the meadow-trenches blow the faint sweet cuckoo-flowers ; 
And the wild marsh-marigold shines like fire in swamps and hollows 

gray, 
And I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' the May ! 

The night winds come and go, mother, upon the meadow grass, 
And the happy stars above them seem to brighten as they pass ; 
There will not be a drop of rain the whole of the livelong day, 
And I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' the May ! 

All the valley, mother, II be fresh and green and still, 

And the cowslip and the crowfoot are over all the hill, 

And the rivulet in the flowery dale'U merrily glance and play, 

For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' the May ! 
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So yon must wake and eall me early, call me daily, mother dear; 
To-morrow '11 be the happiest time of all the glad new year : 
To-morrow *11 be of all the year the maddest, merriest day, 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' the May ! 



New-Yeab's Evb. 

Ip you're waking call me early, call me early, mother dear, 

For I would see the sun rise upon the glad new-year. 

It is the last new-year that I shall ever see, 

Then you may lay me low i' the mould and think no more of me. 

To-night I saw the sun set : he set and left behind 
The good old year, the dear old time, and all my peace of mind. 
And the new-year's coming up, mother, but I shall never see 
The blossom on the blackthorn, the leaf upon the tree. 

Last May we made a crown of flowers : we haft a merry day ; 
Beneath the hawthorn on the green they made me Queen of May ; 
And we danced about the Maypole and in the hazel copse, 
Till Charles's Wain came out above the tall white chimney tops. 

There's not a flower on all the hills *. the frost is on the pane : 
I only wish to live till the snowdrops come again : 
I wish the snow would melt and the sun come out on high : 
I long to see a flower so before the day I die I 

The building rook '11 caw from the windy tall elm tree, 

And the tufted plover pipe along the fallow lea, 

And the swallow '11 come bock again with summer o'er the wave, 

But I shall lie alone, mother, within the mouldering grave. 

Upon the chancel casement, and upon that grave of mine, 
In the early early morning the summer sunll shine, 
Before the red cock crows from the farm upon the hill, 
When you are warm asleep, mother, and all the world is still. 

When the flowers come again, mother, beneath the Waning light, 
You'll never see me more in the long gray fields at night ; 
When from the dry dark wold the summer airs blow cool 
On the oat-grass and the sword-grass, and the bulrush in the pool. 

You'll bury me, my mother, just beneath the hawthorn shade. 
And you'll come sometimes and see me where I am lowly laid ; 
I shall not forget you, mother, I shall hear you when you pats, 
With your feet above my head in the long and pleasant grass. 

I have been wild and wayward, but you'll forgive me now ; 
You'll kiss me, my own mother, upon my cheek and brow ; 
Nay, nay, you must not weep, not let your grief be wild ; 
You should not fret for me, mother— you have another child. 
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If I can, 111 come again, mother, from out my resting-place ; 
Though you'll not see me, mother, I shall look upon your face, 
Though I cannot speak a word, X shall hearken what you say, 
And he often, often with you, when you think I'm far away. 

Good night, good night — when I have said good night for evermore, 
And you see me carried out from the threshold of the door ; 
Don't let Effle come to see me till my grave be growing green : 
She'll be a better child to you than ever I have been. 

She'll find my garden tools upon the granary floor : 
Let her take 'em : they are hers I shall never garden more ; 
But tell her, when I 'm gone, to train the rose-bush that I set 
About the parlour window, and the box of mignonette. 

Good night, sweet mother ; call me before the day is born, 
All night I lie awake, but I fall asleep at morn ; 
But I would see the sun rise upon the glad new-year, 
So, if you're waking, call me, call me early, mother dear! 



CONCLTTSIOH. 

I thought to pass away before, and yet alive I am ; 
And in the fields all round I hear the bleating of the lamb. 
How sadly, I remember, rose the morning of the year — 
To die before the snowdrop came, and now the violet's here ! 

sweet is the new violet, that comes beneath the skies, 
And sweeter is the young lamb's voice to me that cannot rise, 
And sweet is all the land about, and all the flowers that blow, 
And sweeter far is death than life to me that long to go t 

It seem'd so hard at first, mother, to leave the blessed sun, 
And now it seems as hard to stay, and yet His will be done ! 
But still I think it can't be long before I find release ; 
And that good man, the clergyman, has told me words of peace, 

O blessings on his kindly voice, and on his silver hair ! 
And blessings on his whole life long, until he meet me there J 

blessings on his kindly heart, and on his silver head ! — 
A thousand times I blest him, as he knelt beside my bed. 

He show'd me all the mercy, for he taught me all the sin ; 
Now, though my lamp was lighted late, there 's One will let me in : 
Nor would I now be well, mother, again, if that could be, 
For my desire is but to pass to Him that died for me. 

1 did not hear the dog howl, mother, or the death-watch beat, 
There came a sweeter token when the night and morning meet : 
But sit beside my bed, mother, and put your hand in mine, 
And Effle on the other side, and I will tell the sign. 
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All in the wild March morning I heard the angels call ; 
It was when the moon was setting, and the dark was over all ; 
The trees began to whisper, and the wind began to roll, 
And in the wild March morning I heard them call my soul. 

For lying broad awake I thought of yon and Effie dear ; 
I saw yon sitting in the house and I no longer here ; 
With all my strength I pray'd for both, and so I felt resign'd, 
And up the valley came a swell of music on the wind. 

I thought that it was fancy, and I lisjien'd in my bed, 
And then did something speak to me — I know not what was said; 
For great delight and shuddering took hold of all my mind, 
And up the valley came again the music on the wind. 

But you were sleeping ; and I said, " It 's not for them ; it 's mine !" 
And if it comes three times, I thought, I take it for a sign ; 
And once again it came, and close beside the window-bars, 
Then seem'd to go right up to heaven, and die among the stars. 

So now I think my time is near. I trust it is. I know 
The blessed music went that way my soul will have to go. 
And for myself, indeed, I care not if I go to-day ; 
But, Effie, you must comfort her when I am pass'd away. 

look ! the sun begins to rise, the heavens are in a glow ; 

He shines upon a hundred fields, and all of them I know. 

And there I move no longer now, and there his light may shine — 

Wild flowers in the valley for other hands than mine. 

sweet and strange it seems to me, that ere this day is done, 
The voice that, now is speaking may be beyond the sun — 
For ever and for ever with those just souls and true — 
And what is life that we should moan? why make we such ado ? 

For ever and for ever, all in a blessed home — 
And there to wait a little while till you and Effie come — 
To lie within the light of God, as I lie upon your breast — 
And the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 



TO A CITY PIGEON. 

Amekican. 

Stoop to my window, thou beautiful dove ! 
Thy daily visits have touch'd my love ! 
I watch thy coming, and list the note 
That stirs so low in thy mellow throat, 

And my joy is high 
To catch the glance of thy gentle eye. 
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Why dost thou sit on the heated eaves, 

And forsake the wood with its freshen'd leaves ? 

Why dost thon haunt the sultry street, 

When the paths of the forest are cool and sweet ? 

How canst thou hear 
This noise of people — this hreezeless air ? 

Thou alone, of the feather'd race, 
Dost look unscared on the human face ; 
Thou alone, with a wing to flee, 
Dost love with man in his haunts to he ; 

And the " gentle dove" 
Has become a name for trust and love. 

A holy gift is thine, sweet bird ! 
Thou 'rt named with Childhood's earliest word ! 
Thou 'rt linked with all that is fresh and wild 
In the prison 'd thoughts of the city child — 

And thy even wings 
Are its brightest image of moving things. 

It is no light chance. Thou art set apart 
Wisely by Him who tamed thy heart- 
To stir the love for the bright and fair, 
That else were seal'd in the crowded air^- 

I sometimes dream 
Angelic rays from thy pinions stream. 

Gome, then, ever when daylight leaves 
The page I read, to my humble eaves 
And wash thy breast in the hollow spout, 
And murmur thy low, sweet music out — 

I hear and see 
Lessons of heaven, sweet bird, in thee ! 



CCEUR DE LION AT THE BIER OF HIS FATHER. 

Mes Hemans. 

Henry II. eldest son of Geoffrey Plantagenet (so named from a sprig of broom— In 
Latin Plania genista, in French Plante genet— which he used to wear in his cap), was 
born at Le Mans, in March 1138 ; began to reign 8th Dec 1154, and died 6th July 1189, 
after having reigned 84} years. The latter part of his reign was spent in opposing 
the rebellions of his own sons, Henry, Geoffrey, Richard, and John, who being impatient 
for their father's death, and urged on by their own mother, took up arms to dethrone 
him. They did not succeed in their purpose ;— Henry (the eldest son) died of a fever; 
Geoffrey was killed in a tournament or mock fight at Paris ; and Richard collected 
an army to go to Palestine to fight against Saladin, but instead of going there he led 
it against his own father. Henry II. being quite unprepared for this attack, was 
obliged to make a treaty with his son, in which it was stipulated that all the Barons 
who had joined Richard should be freely pardoned. The King complied with this 
condition ; bnt when he saw the name of his youngest and favourite son John among 
the rebels, he seemed to be broken-hearted, fell ill of a fever, and died. Henry II 
was perhaps the ablest king that ever sat on the throne of England. The body of 
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Henry IL lay in state in the Abbey Church of Fontevrand, where it was visited by 
Richard Coeur-de-Llon, who, on beholding it, was struck with horror and remorse, and 
reproached himself bitterly for that rebellious conduct which had been the means of 
bringing his father to an untimely grave. 

Touches were blazing clear, hymns pealing deep and slow, 
Where a king lay stately on his bier, in the church of Fontevrand,* 
Banners of battle o'er him hung, and warriors slept beneath, 
And light, as noon's broad light, was flung on the settled face of death. 

On the settled face of death a strong and ruddy glare, 

Though dimm'd at times by the censer's breath, yet it fell still brightest 

there ; 
As if each deeply-furrow'd trace of earthly years to show, — 
Alas ! that sceptred mortal's race had surely closed in woe ! 

The marble floor was swept by many a long dark stole, 

As the kneeling priests, round him that slept, sang mass for the parted 

soul; 
And solemn were the strains they pour'd through the stillness of the 

night, 
With the cross above, and the crown and sword, and the silent king in 

sight- 
There was heard a heavy clang, as of steel-girt men the tread, 
And the tombs and the hollow pavement rang with a sounding thrill 

of dread ; 
And the holy chant was hush'd awhile, as, by the torches' flame, 
A gleam of arms, up the sweeping aisle, with a mail-clad leader came. 

He came with haughty look, an eagle glance and clear ; 

But his proud heart through his breast-plate shook, when he stood 

beside the bier ! 
He stood there still, with a drooping brow, and clasp'd hands o'er it 

raised ; 
For his father lay before him low — it was Goeur-de-Lionf gazed ! 

And silently he strove with the workings of his breast ; 

But there's more in late repentant love than steel may keep snppress'd ! 

And his tears brake forth, at last, like rain, — men held their breath in 

awe, 
For his face was seen by his warrior train, and he reck'd not that they 

saw. 

He look'd upon the dead, and sorrow seem'd to lie, 

A weight of sorrow, even like lead, pale on the fast-shut eye. 

He stoop'd — and kiss'd the frozen cheek, and the heavy hand of clay, 

Till bursting words — yet all too weak — gave his soul's passion way. 

" 0, father ! is it vain, this late remorse and deep ? 

Speak to me, father ! once again ! — I weep — behold, I weep ! 

Alas ! my guilty pride and ire ! were but this work undone, 

I would give England's crown, my sire, to hear thee bless thy son ! 

* Fontevrand (Fong-te-vro), a village in France. 

f Coeur-de-Lion, that is, lion-hearted. Richard was so called for his bravery, 
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" Speak to me : — mighty grief ere now the dust hath stirr'd : 
Hear me ! hut hear me ! — father ! chief ! my king ! I must be heard ! 
Hush'd, hush'd ! — how is it that I call, and that thou answerest not? 
When was it thus ? — woe, woe for all the love my soul forgot ! 

" Thy silver hairs I see— so still, so sadly bright ! 

And, father, father ! but for me they had not been so white ! 

I bore thee down, high heart at last ; no longer couldst thou strive — 

Oh ! for one moment of the past, to kneel and say ' forgive ! ' 

" Thou wert the noblest king on a royal throne e'er seen, 
And thou didst wear, in knightly ring, of all, the stateliest mien ; 
And thou didst prove, where spears are proved, in war the bravest heart - 
Oh ! ever the renown'd and loved thou wert— and there thou art ! 

" Thou that my boyhood's guide didst take fond joy to be ! — 
The times I've sported at thy side, and climb'd thy parent knee 2 
And there before the blessed shrine, my sire, I see thee lie, — 
How will that sad still face of thine look on me till I die ! " 



1. Why was Henry IL called Planta- 
genet? 

2. Where and when was he born? 
8. When did he ascend the throne ? 

4. When did he die, and how long did 
he reign ? 

5. What embittered the latter part of 
his reign ? 

& Name his four sons, and say what 
came of them. 

7. What stipulation had he to agree to, 
when he was forced to treat with his own 
son Richard? 

8. What seemed to break his heart ? 

9. What was his son Richard called ? 
10. Describe the scene in the church 



of Fontevraud, where the king lay in 
state. 

11. Describe the mail-clad warrior who 
entered the church. 

12. Who was he, and what brought him 
there? 

13. What would he have given to obtain 
his father's blessing and forgiveness ? 

14. What does he say on beholding his 
father's gray hairs ? 

15. How does he speak of his father as 
a king? 

16. Explain to me the last line. 

17. Can those children expect God's 
blessing who bring down their father's 
gray hairs with sorrow to the grave ? 



THE VETERAN TAR. 



Moie. 



Vet'er-an, adj. n. (L. vetus), 
Mar'i-ner, n. (L. mare). 
Frac'ture, n. (L.frango). 
Pas'tor-al, adj. (L.pasco). 



Vol-un-teer 7 , n. (L. volo). 
Tel'e-scope, n. (Or. tele, skopeo) 
Suf-fuse', v. (L. mb,fu8um). 
Ex-pire', v. (L. ex, spiro). 



A mariner, whom fate compelled 
To make his home ashore, 

Lived in yon cottage on the mount, 
"With ivy mantled o'er ; 

Because he could not breathe beyond 
The sound of ocean's roar. 

He placed yon vane upon the roof, 
To mark how stood the wind ; 

For breathless days and breezy days 
Brought back old times to mind, 
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When rock'd amid the shrouds, or on 
The sunny deck reclined. 

And in his spot of garden ground, 

All ocean plants were met — 
Salt lavender, that lacks perfume, 

With scented mignonette ; 
And blending with the rose's bloom, 

Sea-thistles freak'd with jet. 

Models of cannon'd ships of war, 

Bigg'd out in gallant style ; 
Pictures of Camperdown's* red fight, 

And Nelson at the Nile, 
Were round his cabin hung, — his hours, 

When lonely, to beguile. 

And there were charts and soundings, made 

By Anson, Cook, and Bligh ; 
Fractures of coral from the deep, 

And storm-stones from the sky ; 
Shells from the shores of gay Brazil ; 

Stuffed birds, and fishes dry. 

Old Simon had an orphan been, 

No relative had he : 
E'en from his childhood was he seen 

A haunter of the quay ; 
So at the age of raw thirteen, 

He took him to the sea, 

Four years on board a merchantman 

He sail'd — a growing lad ; 
And all the isles of Western Ind, 

In endless summer clad, 
He knew, from pastoral St Lucie 

To palmy Trinidad.t 

But sterner life was in his thoughts, 

When 'mid the sea-fight's jar, 
Stoop'd Victory from the batter'd shrouds, 

To crown a British tar ; 
'Twas then he went — a volunteer — 

On board a man-of-war. 

Through forty years of storm and shine, 

He plough'd the changeful deep ; 
From where beneath the tropic line, 

The winged fishes leap, 
To where frost locks the Polar Seas 

To everlasting sleep. 

* Camperdown, a village of the Netherlands, 27 miles N.W. of Amsterdam, in the 
North Sea, celebrated for Admiral Duncan's victory over the Dutch fleet, 11th Oct 1797. 
f Two islands in the Windward group, West Indies. 
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I recollect the brave old matt — 

Methinks upon my view 
He comes again — his varnish'd hat, 

Striped shirt, and jacket blue ; 
His bronzed and weather-beaten cheek, 

Keen eye, and plaited queue. 

Yon turfen bench the veteran loved, 

Beneath the threshold tree, 
For from that spot he could survey 

The broad expanse of sea, — 
That element where he so long 

Had been a rover free ! 

And lighted up his faded face, 

When, drifting in the gale, 
He with his telescope could catch, 

Far off, a coming sail: 
It was a music to his ear, 

To list the seamew's wail ! 

Oft would he tell, how, under Smith, 

Upon the Egyptian strand, 
Eager to beat the boastful French, 

They join'd the men on land, 
And plied their deadly shots, intrench'd 

Behind their bags of sand. 

And when he told how through the Sound, 

"With Nelson* in his might, 
They pass'd the Gronberg batteries, 

To quell the Dane in fight, — 
His voice with vigour filTd again ! 

His veteran eye with light ! 

But chiefly of hot Trafalgar 

The brave old man would speak ; 
And when he show'd his oaken stump, 

A glow suffused his cheek, 
While his eye fill'd — for wound on wound 

Had left him worn and weak. 

Ten years, in vigorous old age, 

Within that cot he dwelt, 
Tranquil as falls the snow on snow 

Life's lot to him was dealt ; 
But came infirmity at length, 

And slowly o'er him stealt. 

* Lord Nelson, the celebrated English Admiral, born In 1758, entered the nary when 
12 years of age, rapidly gained distinction, and was, in 1797, made Rear-AdrairaL He 
annihilated the fleet which had conveyed the French into Egypt, in the Bay of Aboukir, 
1799. He, as Vice-Admiral, conducted the fleet against Copenhagen, 1801. He de- 
stroyed the united French and Spanish fleets at Cape Trafalgar. 21st October 1806, bat 
paid for the victory with his life. • 
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"We mias'd him on our Beaward walk, 
The children went no more 

To listen to his evening talk, 
Beside the cottage door ; — 

Grim palsy held him to the bed, 
Which health eschew'd before. 

Twas harvest time ;— day alter day 

Beheld him weaker grow ; 
Day after day, his labouring pulse 

Became more faint and slow ; 
For, in the chambers of his heart, 

Life's fire was burning low. 

Thus did he weaken and he wane, 
Till frail as frail could be ; 

But duly at the hour which brings 
Homeward the bird and bee, 

He made them prop him in his couch, 
To gaze upon the sea! 

And now he watch'd the moving boat, 
And now the moveless ships, 

And now the western hills remote, 
With gold upon their tips, 

As ray by ray the mighty sun 
Went down in calm eclipse. 

Welcome as homestead to the feet 

Of pilgrim, travel-tired, 
Death to old Simon's dwelling came, 

A thing to be desired ; 
And, breathing peace to all around, 

The man of war expired. 



1 Why did our tar build bis cottage on 
the mount ? 
2. Why placed he a vane on the roof f 
8. What plants were found in hit garden f 
4. What were hung round his cabin ? 
A. Name the three celebrated naviga- 
tor* 

6. What curiosities had he collected? 

7. Give ns the history of Simon when a 
boy. 

8. Where did he sail when serving his 
time? 

9. What " sterner life " is meant! 
10. Where went he then f 

1L Give the appearance of the brave old 



12. What seat was his favourite one. 
and why? 

13. In what battles had Simon been 
under Smith?— under Nelson f 

14. How many years of health had he 
in his cottage ? 

15. What disease at last made him bed- 
fast! 

16. Tell me how our poor old tar was 
when harvest came round. 

17. What hour brings home the bird 
and the bee ! 

18. On what did he gaze when propped 
in his chair! 

19. What came welcome to old Simon's 
cabin? 



BEMEMBRANCES. 

Thomas Hood. 
1 remember, I remember, 
The house where I was born, 
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The little window, where the sun 

Came peeping in at morn ; 
He never came a wink too soon, 

Nor brought too long a day ; — 
Bnt now I often wish the night 

Had borne my breath away ! 

I remember, I remember, 

The roses red and white, 
The violets and the lily-cups — 

Those flowers made of light ; 
The lilacs where the robins built, 

And where my brother set 
The laburnum, on his birth-day — 

The tree is living yet t 

I remember, I remember, 

Where I was used to swing, 
And thought the air would rush as fresh 

As swallows on the wing ; 
My spirit flew in feathers then, 

That is so heavy now, 
And summer pools could hardly cool 

The fever on my brow ! 

I remember, I remember, 

The fir trees dark and high ; 
I used to think their slender spires 

Were close against the sky ; 
It was a childish ignorance,-— 

But now 'tis little joy 
To know I'm farther off from heaven, 

Than when I was a boy. 



THE CHRISTIAN PAUPER'S DEATHBED. 

Caroline Southkt, 



Ag'on-ized, adj. (Gr. agon) 
Stu-pen'dous, adj. (L. ttupeo). 



Im-mor'tal, adj. (L. in more). 
Sup-press', v. (L. tub, preeeum, see 
premo). 

Tread softly— bow the head — 

In rev'rent silence bow : 
No passing bell doth toll, 
Yet an immortal soul 
Is passing now 1 

Stranger ! however great, 

With lowly rev'rence bow : 
There's one in that poor shed — 
One by that paltry bed — 
Greater than thou. 
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Beneath that beggar's roof, 
Lo 1 Death doth keep his state. 

Enter — no crowds attend ; 

Enter — no guards defend 
This palace gate. 

That pavement, damp and cold, 
No smiling courtiers tread; 

One silent woman stands, 

Lifting with meagre hands 
A dying head. 

No mingling voices sound — 

An infant wail alone : 
A sob suppress'd — again 
That short <}eep gasp, and then — 

The parting groan. 

Oh! change — oh, wondrous change! 

Burst are the prison bars. 
This moment there, so low, 
So agonized — and now, 

Beyond the stars ! 

Oh! change— stupendous change! 

There lies the soulless clod ; 
The sun eternal breaks — 
The new immortal wakes — 

Wakes with his God ! 



L Why is the entrance to the pauper's 
dwelling called a palace-gate ? 

2. What king holds court within f 

3. Of what is Death called the king f 

4. Who holds the dying head? 
fc What sounds do we hear ? 



6. What has parted with that groan ! 

7. What prison bars are burst! 

8. What was there a moment since in 
agony, and is now beyond the stars! 

9. What were Christ's words to the 
penitent thief on the cross ! 



BALLAD OF BOSABELLE. 

Sir Walter Scott. 
Oh listen, listen, ladies gay ; 

No haughty feat of arms I tell ; 
Soft is the note, and sad the lay, 
That mourns the lovely Bosabelle. 

Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew ! 

And, gentle lady, deign to stay ! 
Best thee in Castle Ravensheugh, 

Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 

The blackening wave is edged with white ; 

To inch* and rock the seamews fly ; 
The fishers have heard the Water Sprite, 

Whose screams forbode that wreck is nigh. 

• Isle. 
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Last night the gifted seer did view 

A wet shroud swathed round ladye gay ; 
Then stay thee, Fair, in Ravensheugh : 

Why cross the gloomy firth to-day ?" 

" Tis not because Lord Lindesay's heir 

To night at Roslin leads the ball, 
But that my Lady-mother there 

Sits lonely in her castle hall. 

" 'Tis not because the ring they ride, 

And Lindesay at the ring rides well, 
But that my sire the wine will chide, 

If 'tis not filled by Rosabelle." 

O'er Roslin all that drear/ night 

A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 
'Twas broader than the watchfire light, 

And redder than the bright moonbeam. 

It glared on Roslin's castled rock, 

It ruddied all the copsewood glen ; 
Twas seen from Dryden's groves of oak, 

And seen from cavern'd Hawthornden. 

Seem'd all on fire that chapel proud, 

Where Roslin's chiefs uncoffin'd lie ; 
Each baron, for a sable shroud, 

Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

Seem'd all on fire within, around, 

Deep sacristy and altar's pale ; 
Shone every pillar foliage-bound, 

And glimmer'd all the dead men's mail. 

Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 

Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair — 
So still they blaze, when fate is nigh 

The lordly line of high St Clair. 

There are twenty of Roslin's barons bold 

Lie buried within that proud chapelle ; 
Each one the holy vault doth hold — 

But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle ! 

And each St Glair was buried there 
With candle, with book, and with knell ; 

But the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds sung, 
The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 
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THE MITHERLESS BAIRN. 

TnoM. 
Bairnie — diminutive of bairn, a ] Aim — iron. 

child. 
Frecky— eager, ready. 
Sairly forfairn— sorely distressed, 

destitute. 
Dowie — worn out with grief. 
Haps — wraps, covers up. 
Hackit heetie* — heels chapped with 

the cold. 



Lithless — comfortless. 
Siccan — such. 
Clutches — talons, claws. 
Lo'e — love. 
Afoofo— earth* 
Bannock— barley-cake. 
Ctotftte— kindly. 



When a'ither bairnies are hush*d to their hame 
By aunty, or cousin, or frecky grand-dame, 
Wha stands last an' lanely, an' sairly forfairn ? 
Tis the puir dowie laddie — the mitherless bairn ! 

The mitherless bairnie creeps to his lane bed, 
Nane covers his cauld back, or haps his bare head ; 
His wee hackit heelies are hard as the aim, 
An' lithless the lair o' the mitherless bairn ! 

Aneath his cauld brow siccan dreams hover there, 
0' hands that wont kinkly to kaim his dark hair! 
But morning brings clutches a* reckless an* stern, 
That lo'e na the locks o' the mitherless bairn ! 

The sister who sang o'er his saftly rock'd bed, 
Now rests in the mools where their mammie is laid ; 
While the father toils sair his wee bannock to earn, 
An' kens na the wrangs o' his mitherless bairn ! 

Her spirit, that pass'd in yon hour of his birth, 
Still watches his lone lorn wanderings on earth, 
Recording in heaven the blessings they earn, 
Wha couthilie deal with the mitherless bairn ! 

Oh ! speak him na harshly — he trembles the while, 
He bends to your bidding, and blesses your smile: 
In their dark hour o' anguish the heartless shall learn, 
That God deals the blow for the mitherless bairn ! 



LINES TO A MOUSE. 

Robert Buens. 

Robert Barns wu born January 28, 1759, in a clay-built cottage, raised by his 
lather's own bands, on the banks of the Doon, in the district of Kyle, Ayrshire. At 
the age of six he was sent to school, and appears to have been a diligent little student. 
At an early age he assisted his father in his fanning business, continuing his educa- 
tion at intervals. When about twenty, he composed several of the poems which after- 
wards distinguished his name. After various domestic trials, when on the point of 
leaving England for Jamaica, where he had got a situation, the publication of his 
poems awakened so much interest in iheir author, that he abandoned his purpose, 
and after an unsuccessful experiment in forming, obtained an appointment in the 
Excise. He died at Dumfries, in the year 1799, at the early age of 87 years. 
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SUekit— sleek. 

Beastie — little beast. The termina- 
tion tie marks the diminutive. 

Bickering brattle — hasty run. 

Laith — loth ; as baith, both. 

Pottle — a small spade, used to clean 
the plough. 

Whylee — sometimes. 

Daimen icker — an ear of corn oc- 
casionally. 

Throve — twenty-four sheaves. 

Lone — leaving, the rest. 

Wee bit houeie— little bit of a house. 



Wa't— walls. 

Win 7 e — winds. The final conson- 
ant is often omitted, as an* for 
and, o' for of, &c. 

Big — build. 

Foffffaffe—long grass. 

Sh««— bitter. 

But — without. 

Hold — abiding place, home. 

Thole — endure. 

Oranreuch — hoar-frost. 

No' thy lane-— not alone. 

Gang- aft a-gley — go often wrong. 



Wee, sleekit, cowerin', timorous beastie, 
0, what a panic's in thy breastie ! 
Thou needna start awa sae hasty, 

Wi' bickering brattle ! 
I wad be laith to rin an* chase thee, 

Wi* murdering pattle ! 

I'm truly sorry man's dominion 
Has broken nature's social union, 
An' justifies that ill opinion, 

Which maks thee startle 
At me, thy poor earth-born companion, 

An* fellow mortal! 

I doubt na' whyles but thou may thieve ; 
What then ? poor beastie, thou maun live ! 
A daimen icker in a throve* 

'S a sma' request ; 
111 get a blessing wi' the lave, 

And never miss't ! 

Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin ! 
Its silly wa's the win's are strewin' f 
An' naething, now, to big a new ane, 

0' foggage green ! 
An' bleak December's winds ensuin', 

Baith snell an* keen ! 

Thou saw the fields laid bare an' waste, 
An' weary winter comin' fast, 
An' cozie here, beneath the blast, 

Thou thought to dwell, 
Till crash ! the cruel coulter pass'd 

Out-thro' thy cell. 

That wee bit heap o' leaves an' stibble, 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble ! 
Now thou's turned out for a' thy trouble, 
But house or hald, 
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To thole the winter's sleety drihble 
And cranreuch cauld ! 

But, Mousie, thou art no' thy lane, 
In proving foresight may be vain : 
The best-laid schemes o' mice an 1 men, 

Gang aft a-gley, 
An' lea'e us nought but grief and pain, 

For promised joy. 

Still thou art blest, compared wi' me ! 
The present only toucheth thee : 
But, oh ! I backward cast my e'e 

On prospects drear ! 
An* forward, tho* I canna see, 

I guess an' fear, 
the occasion of these 



L What was 
beautiful lines? 

2. What does the poet call himself in 
verse second? 

8. Show me that, this is correct in one 
sense and not in another? 

4. At what season of the year did this 
incident take place ? 



6. Why was there the more pity of the 
mouse on this account? 

6. Who often foil in their plans as well 
as the poor moose ? 

7. On what grounds did the bard call 
the mouse blest, compared with him f 

8. What makes us dread to look into 
futurity? 



THE COTTER'S SATURDAY NIGHT. 

Robert Buens. 

The following remarks are by Dr Currie, the early biographer of Burns: — "The 
Cottar's Saturday Night is tender and moral, solemn and devotional, and rises at 
length into a strain of grandeur and sublimity which modern poetry has not sur- 
passed. The noble sentiments of patriotism with which it concludes correspond with 
the rest of the poem. In no age or country have the pastoral muses breathed such 
elevated accents, if the Messiah of Pope be excepted, which is indeed a pastoral in 
form only." 



Sugk — the continued rushing noise 

of wind or water. 
Stacker — stagger. 
Flickering — fluttering. 
Ingle — fire. 
jBelyve—hy and by. 
Tentie— heedful, cautious. 
Brow — fine, handsome. 
Sair — sadly, sorely. 
Spiers — inquires. 
Unco* — news. 
Oars — makes. 
Claee — clothes. 
Eydent— diligent. 
Jauk — trifle. 



Halesome — healthful, wholesome. 

Hawkie — cow. 

Italian — a particular partition wall 

in a cottage. 
Cood— cud. 

Wed hain'd— well-spared. 
Kebbuck — cheese. 
Towmond — twelvemonth. 
Sin' lint was f the bell— since the 

flax was in flower. 
Big ha' Bible — the great Bible that 

lies in the hall. 
Lyart haffets — gray temples. 
Wales — chooses. 
BeeU — adds fuel to fire. 



November chill blaws loud wi' angry sugh ; 

The short'ning winter day is near a close ; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the plough ; 

The black'ning trains o' craws to their repose ; 
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The toil-worn Cotter frae his labour goes, 

This night his weekly moil is at an end, 
Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 

Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 
And weary, o'er the moor, his course does hameward bend. 

At length his lonely cot appears in view, 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 
Th' expectant wee-things, toddlin', stacher throngh 

To meet their Dad, wi' flichtering noise an' glee. 
His wee bit ingle blinkin' bonnily, 

His clean hearth-stane, his thriftie wife's smile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 

Does a' his weary carking cares beguile, 
An' makes him quite forget his labour an' his toil. 

Belyve, the elder bairns come dropping in, 

At service out amang the farmers roun' ; 
Some ca' the plough, some herd, some tentie rin 

A cannie errand to a neebor town : 
Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grown, 

In youthfu' bloom, love sparkling in her e'e, 
Comes hame, perhaps, to show a braw new gown, 

Or deposit her sair-won penny-fee, 
To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 

Wi' joy unfeign'd brothers and sisters meet, 

An' each for other's welfare kindly speirs : 
The social hours, swift-wing'd, unnoticed fleet ; 

Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears ; 
The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years ; 

Anticipation forward points the view ; 
The mother, wi' her needle an' her shears, 

Gars auld claes look amaist as weel's the new ; 
The father mixes a' wi' admonition due. 

Their maister's an' their mistress's command, 

The younkers a' are warned to obey ; 
An' mind their labours wi' an eydent hand, 

An' ne'er, tho' out o' sight, to jauk or play : 
•' An' oh I be sure to fear the Lord alway, 

An' mind your duty, duly, morn an' night ! 
Lest in temptation's path ye gang astray, 

Implore His counsel and assisting might : 
They never sought in vain that sought the Lord aright ! " 

But now the supper crowns their simple board, 
The halesome parritch, chief o' Scotia's food : 

The soupe their only hawkie does afford, 
That 'yont the hallan snugly chows her cood ; 

The' dame brings forth in complimental mood, 

To grace the lad, her weel-hain'd kebbuck, fell, 

An' aft he's prest, an' aft he ca's it guid ; 
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The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell, 

How 'twas a towmond auld sin* lint was i* the bell. 
The cheerfu' supper done, wi' serious face, 

They round the ingle form a circle wide J 
The sire turns o'er, wi' patriarchal grace, 

The big ha' Bible, ance his father's pride : 
His bonnet rev'rently is laid aside, 

His lyart haffets wearing thin an' bare ; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 

He wales a portion with judicious care ; 
And " Let us worship God !" he says, with solemn air. 
They chaunt their artless notes in simple guise, 

They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim : 
Perhaps " Dundee's" wild warbling measures rise, 

Or plaintive " Martyrs," worthy of the name, 
Or noble " Elgin " beets the heav'nward flame, 

The sweetest far of Scotia's holy lays : 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame ; 

The tickled ears no heartfelt raptures raise ; 
Nae unison ha'e they with our Creator's praise. 
The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 

How Abram was the friend of God on high ; 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 

With Amalek's ungracious progeny ; 
Or how the royal Bard did groaning lie 

Beneath the stroke of Heaven's avenging ire ; 
Or Job's pathetic plaint, and wailing cry ; 

Or rapt Isaiah's wild, seraphic fire ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 
Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, 

How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 
How He who bore in heav'n the second name, 

Had not on earth whereon to lay His head : 
How His first followers and servants sped : 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land : 
How he, who lone in Patmos banished, 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand ; 
And heard great Babylon's doom pronounced by Heaven's command. 

Then kneeling down, to Heaven's Eternal King, 

The saint, the father, and the husband prays : 
Hope springs exulting on triumphant wing, 

That thus they all shall meet in future days : 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear ; 
Together hymning their Creator's praise, 

In such society, yet still more dear ; 
While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere. 

Compared with this, how poor Religion's pride, 
In all the pomp of method and of art. 
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When men display to congregations wide 
Devotion's ev'ry grace, except the heart ! 

The pow'r incensed, the pageant will desert, 
The pompons strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 

But haply, in some cottage far apart, 
May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul ; 

And in His book of life the inmates poor enroL 

Then homeward all take off their sev'ral way, 

The youngling cottagers retire to rest ; 
The parent pair their secret homage pay, 

And proffer up to heav'n the warm request, 
That He who stills the raven's clam'rous nest. 

And decks the lily fair in flow'ry pride, 
Would, in the way His wisdom sees the best, 

For them and for their little ones provide ; 
But chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine preside. 

O Scotia ! my dear, my native soil ! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent; 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content ! 
And, oh, may Heaven their simple lives prevent 

From luxury's contagion, weak and vile ! 
Then, howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while, 
And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved Isle ! 

O Thou ! who pour'd the patriotic tide 

That stream 'd through Wallace's undaunted heart ; 
Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 

Or nobly die, — the second glorious part ; 
The patriot's God, peculiarly Thou art, 

(His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward !) 
O never, never, Scotia's realm desert; 

But still the patriot, and the patriot-bard, 
In bright succession raise, her ornament and guard ! 



L What are the signs of thii chin No- 
rember day's dose? 

2. Why is the cotter glad when Satur- 
day night comes? 

8. Where is his cot situated? 

4. Who ran to meet him? 

6. What are the things that make him 
forget his cares and toil ? 

6. How are the elder bairns employed 
during the week ? 

7. Name the eldest daughter? 

8. What may she be bringing with her ? 

9. What thoughts fill the parents' minds 
at seeing their children around them f 

10. How is this good mother employed? 

11. How is the other employed! 

12. Repeat the several portions of the 
father's advice to them? 

18. After supper in what holy exercise 
do they engager 

14 Describe the father as he holds the 
Bible before him? 



15. In what way do they sing God's 
praises? 

16. With what do they sing, which is 
better than the finest instrument f 

17. Name these church tunes, and char- 
acterize them. 

18. What favourite portions may the 
father read In the Bible ? 

19. Which of the Apostles was banished 
to Patmosf 

20. Who is the saint, the father, and the 
husband? 

21. What glorious hope fills the bosom 
of parents and children ? 

22. How are the "parent-pair" employed 
when their family retire? 

28. What is the chief blessing they pray 
for to their children ? 

24. Repeat the warm wishes of the bard 
in regard to his dear native land ? 

25. Who will quote Joshua xxiv. 18 to 
me! D 
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RESIGNATION. 



Ce-lest'ial, adj. (L. eoekm). 
Ben-e-dic'tion, n. (L. bene, dice). 
As-sume', v. (L. ad, sumo). 
Trans-i'tion, n.(L. trans, itumpee eo), 



Longfellow. 
Sub'urb, «. (2/. «<6, tirfa). 
Port'al, n. (Zr. porta). 
Rapture, n. (Z. raptum, see ' 
rapio). 



These is no flock, however watcnM and tended, 

But one dead lamb is there 1 
There is no fireside, howsoe'er defended, 

But has one vacant chair 1 

The air is full of farewells to the dying, 

And mournings for the dead ; 
The heart of Rachael * for her children crying, 

Will not he comforted ! 

Let us be patient ! These severe afflictions 

Not from the ground arise, 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 

Assume this dark disguise. 

We see but dimly through the mists and vapoura; 

Amid these earthly damps, 
What seem to us but sad funereal tapers, 

May be heaven's distant lamps. 

There is no Death! What seems so is transition ; 

This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life Elysian,t 

Whose portal we call Death. 

She is not dead, — the child of our affection, — 

But gone into that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 

And Christ himself doth rule. 

In that great cloister's stillness and seclusion, 

By guardian angels led, 
Safe from temptation, safe from sin's pollution, 

She lives, whom we call dead. 

- Day after day, we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of air ; 
Tear after year, her tender steps pursuing, 
Behold her grown more fair. 

Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 

The bond which nature gives ; 
Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken, 

May reach her where she lives. 

* Rachael, see Jeremiah xxxL 15, and Matt ii. 18. 

f ElysJan, of or belonging to Elysium. Elysium, in ancient mythology, was a place 
assigned to the pious souls after death; furnished with rich fields, groves, shades, 
streams, Ac; the seat of happiness. 
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Not as a child* shall we again behold her, 

For when, with raptures wild, 
In our embraces we again enfold her, 

She will not be a child ; 

But a fair maiden, in her Father's mansion, 

Clothed with celestial grace ; 
And beautiful with all the soul's expansion 

Shall we behold her face. 

And though at times, impetuous with emotion 

And anguish long supprees'd, 
The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean. 

That cannot be at rest. 

We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 

We may not wholly stay ; 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 

The grief that must have way. 



BOADICE'A. 

GOWFEB. 

Boadice'a lived In the middle of the first century, and was the wife of Prasutagus, 
the king of the Iceni, a tribe of Britons Inhabiting Norfolk and Suffolk. Nero was at 
this time emperor; and Suetonius Paulinos, a general of great skill and energy, com- 
manded in Britain. While Suetonius was occupied in attacking the Isle of Anglesey 
(then called Mona), Boadice'a was scourged and her daughters violated. The crime, 
however, brought its own punishment. The Iceni, and their neighbours the Trino- 
bantes (who dwelt in what is now Essex and Middlesex), flew to arms. They first 
attacked and destroyed the Roman colony of Oamalodunum (Colchester), and defeated 
a Roman legion which was coming to the relief of the place. The insurgents also 
massacred the Romans at Verolamium (St Albans), and at London, which was then 
famous for its commerce. Tacitus says that the Romans and their allies were destroyed 
to the number of 70,000, many of whom perished under torture. Boadlce'a killed her- 
self by poison.— .SmgrAf'* Cyclopaedia. 

Dru-id, «. (Or. drus). I Prog'e-ny, ». (L. pro, gigno.) 

Re-sent'ment, n. (L. re, sentio). | Mon'arch, ru (Or. mono*, archos). 

When the British warrior Queen, 

Bleeding from the Roman rods, 
Sought, with an indignant mien, 

Counsel of her country's gods ; 

Sage beneath a spreading oak 

Sat the Druid, hoary chief; 
Every burning word he spoke 

Full of rage, and full of grief: — 

Princess ! if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 
'Tib because resentment ties 

All the terrors of our tongues. 

* " Not as a child,"— see Isaiah Ixv. 20, and 1 Cor. xiiL 11. 
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Borne shall perish— write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt ; 

Perish hopeless and abhorr'd, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 

Borne, for empire far renown 'd, 
Tramples on a thousand states ; 

Soon her pride shall kiss the ground- 
Hark I the Gaul is at her gates ! 

Other Komans shall arise, 
Heedless of a soldier's name ; 

Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 
Harmony the path to fame.* 

Then the progenyt that springs 
From the forests of our land, 

Arm'd with thunder, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider world command. 

Regions Caesar never knew, 
Thy posterity shall sway ; 

Where his eagles never flew, 
None invincible as they.J 

Such the Bard's prophetic words. 
Pregnant with celestial Are, 

Bending as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but awful lyre. 

She, with all a monarch's pride, 
Felt them in her bosom glow : 

Bush'd to battle, fought and died ; 
Dying, hurl'd them at the foe. 

Buffians, pitiless as proud, 
Heaven awards the vengeance due ; 

Empire is on us bestow'd, 
Shame and ruin wait for you. 



PBIDE AND HUMILITY. 

COWPEB. 

The comparison of the proud and the humble believer to the peacock and the 
pheasant, and the parallel between Voltaire and the poor cottager, are exquisite pieces 
of eloquence and poetry.— Campbell 



The self-applauding bird, the peacock, i 
Mark what a sumptuous Pharisee is he ! 
Meridian sunbeams tempt him to unfold 
His radiant glories, azure, green, and gold ; 
He treads as if, some solemn music near, 
His measured step were govern'd by his ear ; 

* The modern Romans, the Italians, are passionately fond of music. 

t The ships of England. % The British, not the Romans. 
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And seems to say— Ye meaner fowl give place, 
I am all splendour, dignity, and grace ! 

Not so the pheasant on his charms presumes, 
Though he too has a glory in his plumes ; 
He, Christian like, retreats with modest mien 
To the close copse, or far-sequester'd green, 
And shines without desiring to be seen. 



VOLTAIBE AND THE COTTAGER. 



Yon Cottager, who weaves at her own door — 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store- 
Content, though mean, and cheerful if not gay, 
Shuffling her threads about the livelong day ; 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light : 
She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, 
Has little understanding, and no wit ; 
Receives no praise ; but though her lot be such, 
(Toilsome and indigent), she renders much ; 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true— * 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; 
And in that charter reads, with sparkling eyes, 
Her title to a treasure in. the skies. 
O happy peasant I unhappy bard ! 
His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward ; 
He, praised perhaps for ages yet to come ; 
She, never heard of half a mile from home : 
He, lost in errors his vain heart prefers ; 
She, safe in the simplicity of hers. 



Cowpeb. 



THE SPANISH ARMADA. 

Macaulay. 

The "Invincible Armada," as it was called, consisted of 182 vessels, most of them 
being of unusual magnitude, and mounted 3165 guns. It was navigated by 8766 sea- 
men, and carried nearly 22,000 soldiers; a force which was to be augmented by 30,000 
men assembled in the neighbourhood of Dunkirk. England now appeared animated 
with one sentiment. Exclusive of the levies furnished by the city of London, 182,000 
men were speedily collected where the prospect of invasion was most Imminent. The 
Queen appeared on horseback in the camp at Tilbury, and haranguing the army, ex- 
horted the soldiers to remember their duties to their country and their religion. " I 
am ready," she said, " to pour out my blood for God, my kingdom, and my people. I 
will fight at your head : and although I have but the arm of a woman, I have the soul 
of a king, and what is more, of a king of England." By such conduct and language 
t he filled the people with enthusiasm. 

On the 29th of May 1588, the Spanish Armada, under the Duke of Medina, sailed 
from Lisbon ; but a furious tempest next morning drove it back into harbour, and it 
did not reach the channel before the 19th of July. Here it was attacked by the En- 
glish squadron, which proved victorious in five successive engagements. The Duke 
finding he could not form a junction with the troops at Dunkirk, meditated a return 
to Spain, when a storm arose, which destroyed the greater part of his fleet on the 
shores of Orkney and Ireland, so that only 53 ships reached home, and these in a 
shattered condition. The event was celebrated in this country with great rejoicings, 
and a medal struck in commemoration, bearing the inscription, Dew qfflamt tt dim- 
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pantur (God blew* and they are scattered). The destruction of the Armada was a fatal 
blow to Spain ; English cruisers covered all the seas, ravaged her coasts, and plun- 
dered her colonies.— White's Universal History. 

Attend all ye who list to hear our noble England's praise : 

I sing of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient days, 

When that great fleet invincible, against her bore in vain 

The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts in Spain. 

It was about the lovely close of a warm summer's day, 

There came a gallant merchant ship full sail to Plymouth bay ; 

The crew had seen Castile's* black fleet, beyond Aurigny'sf isle, 

At earliest twilight, on the waves, lie heaving many a mile. 

At sunrise she escaped their van, by God's especial grace ; 

And the tall Pinta,! till the noon, had held her close in chase. 

Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the wall ; 

The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecombe's lofty hall ; 

Many a light fishing bark put out, to pry along the coast ; 

And with loose rein, and bloody spur, rode inland many a post. 

With his white hair unbonneted, the stout old Sheriff comes ; 

Behind him march the halberdiers, before him sound the drums. 

The yeomen round the market cross make clear an ample space, 

For there behoves him to set up the standard of Her Grace : 

And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells, - 

As slow upon the labouring wind, the royal blazon swells. 

Look how the lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 

And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down ! 

So stalk'd he when he turn'd to flight, on that famed PicardJ field, 

Bohemia's plume, and Genoa's bow, and Caesar's eagle shield : 

So glared he when, at Agincourt,|| in wrath he turn'd to bay, 

And crush'd and torn, beneath his claws, the princely hunters lay, 

Ho ! strike the flagstaff deep, sir Knight ! Ho ! scatter flowers, fair maids I 

Ho, gunners I fire a loud salute ! ho, gallants ! draw your blades ! 

Thou, sun, shine on her joyously ! ye breezes, waft her wide ! 

Our glorious temper eadem / f the banner of our pride ! 

The fresh'ning breeze of eve unfurl'd that banner's massy fold — 

The parting gleam of sunshine kiss'd that haughty scroll of gold. 

Night sunk upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea ; 

Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e'er again shall be. 

From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford bay, 

That time of slumber was as bright, as busy as the day ; 

For swift to east, and swift to west, the warning radiance spread — 

High on St Michael's Mount it shone — it shone on Beachy Head. 

Far o'er the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern shire, 

Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of fire, 

* Castile, a former kingdom of Spain, and from Its great Importance, as occupying 
the central table-land, it frequently gives its name to the whole kingdom, The Span- 
lards sre sometimes called Castillians. 

f Aurigny's isle,— Alderney, one of the Channel islands. 

% Pints, a Spanish vessel of war built for fast sailing. 

§ Picard field,— Crecy or Creasy, a village in Picardy, famous for the great victory 
obtained by Edward HI. over a large French army, Aug. 96th, 1846. 

I Agincourt, a village in France, near which, 35th October 1415, the English, under 
Henry V., totally defeated a vastly superior force. 

T Semper eadem,—" Always the same, "—Queen Elisabeth's motto. 
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The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamer's glittering pares, 
The ragged miners potir'd to war, from Mendip's* sunless caves : 
O'er Longleat's towers, o'er Cranbournes oaks,, the fiery herald flew — 
He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge,t the rangers of Beaulieu. 
Right sharp and quick, the bells rang out, all night, from Bristol town ; 
And ere the day, three hundred horse had met on Clifton Down. 
The sentinel on Whitehall gate look'd forth into the night, 
And saw, o'erhanging Richmond Hill,, that streak of blood-red light. 
The bugle's note and cannon's roar the deathlike silence broke, 
And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke ; 
At once, on all her stately gates, arose the answering fires; 
At once the wild alarm clash 'd from all her reeling, spires ; 
From all the batteries of the Tower peal'd loud the voice of fear. 
And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a loader cheer ; 
And from the farthest wards was heard the rush of Hurrying feet, 
And the broad streams of flags and pikes. dash'd down each rousing street, 
And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the din, 
As fast from every village round the horse came spurring in ; 
And eastward straight, for wild Blackheath, the warlike errand went ; 
And roused, in many an ancient hall, the gallant squires of Kent ; 
Southward, for Surrey's pleasant hills, flew those bright coursers forth ; 
High on black Hampstead's swarthy moor, they started for the north ; 
And on, and on, without a pause, untired they bounded still ; 
All night from tower to tower they sprang, all night from hill to hill ; 
Till the proud peak unfurl'd the flag o'er Derwent's rocky dales ; 
Till, like volcanoes, flared to heaven the stormy hills of Wales ; 
Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern's lonely height ; 
Till stream'd in erimson, on the wind, the Wrekin's crest of light ; 
Till, broad and fierce the star came forth, on Ely's stately fane. 
And town and hamlet rose in arms, o'er all the boundless plain : 
Till Belvoir's lordly towers the sign to Lincoln sent, 
And Lincoln sped the message on, o'er the wide vale of Trent ; 
Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burnt on Gaunt'sJ embattled pile, 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle. 



HYMN BEFORE SUNRISE IN THE VALE OF CHAMOUNI. 

COLEEIDGE. 

It is impossible to form a grander image of the rigidity and barrenness, the cold- 
ness and death of winter, than when you stand among the billows of one of these 
frozen seas; and yet It is here that Nature locks np in her careful bosom the trea- 
sures of the Alpine valleys, the sources of rich summer verdure and vegetable life. 
They are hoarded up in winter, to be poured forth beneath the son, and with the sun 
in summer. Some of the largest rivers in Europe take their rise from the glaciers, 
and give to the Swiss valleys their most abundant supply of water, in the season 
when ordinary streams are dried up. This is a most interesting provision in the eco- 
nomy of nature; for if the glaciers did not exist, those verdant valleys into which 

* Mendip's sunless caves,— coal and lead mines are worked in the Mendlp Hills. 
Somersetshire. 

t Stonehenge,— "Balancing or hanging stone,*'— the remains of a gigantic Druldic 
temple in the midst of Salisbury Plain, Wiltshire. 

% "Gaunt's embattled pile,"— the castle of Lancaster. John, Duke of Lancaster, 
was born in Gaunt or Ghent, in Belgium. He was the progenitor of the Tiancaatrlan 
line of kings. 
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the summer son pours with such fervour would be parched with drought, So the 
mountains are parents of perpetual streams, and the glaciers are reservoirs of plenty, 
—Chtevcr't Wcmderingt of a Pilgrim. 

Hast thou a charm to stay the Morning-Star 
In hid steep course ? So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald awful head, O sovran Blanc ! 
The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 
Rave ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful form ! 
Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 
How silently t Around thee and above 
Deep is the air, and dark, substantial, black, 
An ebon mass : methinks thou piercest it, 
As with a wedge t But when I look again, 
It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 
Thy habitation from eternity ! 

dread and silent mount ! I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought : entranced in prayer, 

1 worshipp'd the Invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, — 

So sweet we know not we are listening to it I — 

Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thought, 

Tea, with my life, and life's own secret joy : 

Till the dilating soul, enrapt, transfused, 

Into the mighty vision passing — there, 

As in her natural form, swell'd vast to Heaven ! 

Awake, my soul ! not only passive praise 

Thou owest ! not alone these swelling tears, 

Mute thanks and secret ecstasy I Awake, 

Voice of sweet song ! Awake, my heart, awake I 

Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my Hymn. 

Thou first and chief, sole sovran of the vale ! 

struggling with the darkness all night long, 

And visited all night by troops of stars, 

Or when they climb the sky, or when they sink : 

Companion of the morning-star at dawn, 

Thyself earth's rosy star, and of the dawn 

Go-herald ! wake, O wake, and utter praise. 

Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth ? 

Who fllTd thy countenance with rosy light ? 

Who made thee parent of perpetual streams ? 

And you, ye five wild torrents, fiercely glad ! 

Who call'd you forth from night and utter death, 

From dark and icy caverns call'd you forth, 

Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks 

For ever shatter'd, and the same for ever? 

Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Tour strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy, 

Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 

And who commanded (and the silence came), 

Here let the billows stiffen and have rest? 
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Ye icefallfl! ye that from the mountain's brow 
Adown ravines enormous slope amain — 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 
And stopp'd at once amid their maddest plunge. 
Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts I 
Who made you glorious as the gates of Heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon ? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows? Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet ? — 
God ! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 
God ! sing ye meadow-streams with gladsome voice ! 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds ! 
And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow, 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God ! 

Ye livery flowers that skirt th' eternal frost ! 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle's nest ! 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain storm ! 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds ! 
Ye signs and wonders of the elements ! 
Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise ! 

Once more, hoar mount ! with thy sky-pointing peaks, 

Oft from whose feet the Avalanche, unheard, 

Shoots downward, glittering thro' the pure serene 

Into the depth of clouds that veil thy breast — 

Thou too again, stupendous mountain ! thou, 

That as I raise my head, awhile bow'd low 

In adoration, upward from thy base 

Blow travelling with dim eyes suffused with tears, 

Solemnly seemest, like a vapoury cloud, 

To rise before me — Rise, ever rise, 

Rise like a cloud of incense, from the earth ! 

Thou kingly spirit throned among the hills, 

Thou dread ambassador from earth to heaven, 

Great Hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 

Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 



1 Why does the morning star seem to 
pause on the mountain top ? 
2. What Is the height of Mount Blanc? 

8. What gtvesthe air itsdark appearance 
at the summit? 

4. At what height do storms usually 
rage? 

& Show the correctness of the expres- 
sion calm home, 

6. Give the meaning of eternity, line 12. 
. 7. In what state was the soul of man 
originally? 

& Whose power and goodness did man 
then see in everything ? 

9. Explain the expression, "the soul in 
her natural form." 

10. Are tears, thanks, ecstasy, passive 
or active praise? 

1L What active praise does the poet 
propose to give? 



12. What questions are put to the 
mountain? 

13. What questions are put to the tor* 
rents? 

14. Give the answer to them all 

15. What do the icemlls appear in the 
eye of the poet? 

16. Name the seven primary colours of 
light? 

17. What glory surrounds the icefalls in 
the light of sun and moon? 

18. With what voice are the torrents to 
answer? 

19. What objects echo the shout,— and 
what objects are to Hngt 

20. Why is the third personal pronoun 
used in speaking of the piles of snow? 

(Ans. They are so far above human 
reach that he cannot speak to them ; he 
must speak of them. 
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HOW SLEEP THE BBAVE. 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country's wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their haJlow'd mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there. 



Collins. 



TRUE BEAUTY. 



Spekseb. 



Men call you fair, and you do credit it, 

For that yourself you daily such do see ; 

But the true fair that is the gentle wit 

And virtuous mind is much more praised of me. 
For all the rest, however fair it be, 

Shall turn to naught, and lose that glorious hue ; 

But only that is permanent and free 

From frail corruption that doth flesh ensue. 
That is true beauty, that doth argue you 

To be divine, and born of heavenly seed ; 

Derived from that fair Spirit from whom all true 
And perfect beauty did at first proceed. 

He only fair, and what He fair hath made ; 

All other fair, like flowers untimely fade. 



ODA BOG, OR ODE TO THE ALMIGHTY. 

G. R. Debzhavth. 

Gabriel Romanovitch Dershavin, the greatest lyric poet that Russia has yet pro- 
duced, was bora at Kasan, in 1748. He entered the army when young, and rose suc- 
cessively from the rank of lieutenant to that of Governor of Olonets and Tambov. 
He left the army in 1791, on being appointed Secretary of State by Catherine; and 
after filling various posts in the Government, he retired to his estate at Novgorod, 
where he died in 1816. The " Oda Bog " has been translated into several Eastern and 
European languages, and is justly considered as perhaps unrivalled by any similar 
composition. 

O Thou Eternal One ! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy — all motion guide, 

Unchanged through Time's all-devastating flight, 
Thou only God ! There is no god beside. 
Being above all beings ! Mighty One ! 
Whom none can comprehend and none explore ; 
Who fill'st existence with Thyself alone. 
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Embracing all— supporting— ruling o'er— 
Being whom we call God, and know no more. 

In its sublime research, philosophy 
May measure out the ocean deep—may count 

The sands or the sun's rays ; but God ! for Thee 
There is no weight nor measure ; none can mount 

Upto Thy mysteries. Reason's brightest spark, 
Though kindled by Thy light, in vain would try 

To trace Thy councils, infinite and dark; 

And thought is lost ere thought can mount so high, 

E'en like past moments in eternity. 

Thou from primeval nothingness didst call 
First chaos, then existence. Lord ! on Thee 

Eternity had its foundation ; all 
Spring forth from Thee ; of light, joy, harmony, 

Sole origin— all life, all beauty Thine. 
Thy word created all, and doth create ; 

Thy splendour fills all space with rays divine ; 

Thou art, and wert, and shalt be glorious ! great 

Life-giving, life-sustaining potentate. 

Thy chains the unmeasured universe surround, 

Upheld by Thee, by Thee inspired with breath ! 
Thou the beginning with the end hast bound, 

And beautifully mingled life and death ! 
As sparks mount upwards from the fiery blaze, 

So suns are born, so worlds spring forth from Thee ! 
And as the spangles, in the sunny rays, 

Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 
Of heaven's bright army glitters in Thy praise. 

A million torches, lighted by Thy hand, 

Wander unwearied through the blue abyss ; 
They own Thy power, accomplish Thy command, 

All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 
What shall we call them? Piles of crystal light? 

A glorious company of golden streams? 
Lamps of celestial ether burning bright ? 

Suns lighting systems with their joyous beams ? 
But Thou to those art as the noon to night ! 

Yes ! as a drop of water in the sea, 

All this magnificence in Thee is lost ; — 
What are a thousand worlds compared to Thee? 

And what am I, when heaven's unnumber'd host, 
Though multiplied by myriads, and array'd 

In all the glory of sublimest thought, 
Is but an atom in the balance weigh'd 
Against Thy greatness — is a cypher brought 
Against infinity ? What am I then ?— Nought. 
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Thou art ; directing, guiding all, Thou art ! 

Direct my understanding then to Thee ; 
Control my spirit — guide my wandering heart ; 

Though but an atom 'midst immensity, 
Still I am something fashion'd by Thy hand. 

I hold a middle rank 'twist heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, 

Close to the realm where angels have their birth, 
Just on the boundary of the spirit land ! 

The chain of being is complete in me ; 
In me is matter's last gradation lost, 

And the next step is Spirit — Deity ! 
I can command the lightning, and am dust I 

A monarch and a slave ; a worm, a god : 
Whence came I here, and how? so marvellously 

Constructed and conceived ! — unknown ? This clod 
Lives surely through some higher energy ; 
From out itself alone it could not be. 

Creator? yes ; Thy wisdom and Thy word 

Created me. Thou source of life and good ! 
Thou Spirit of my spirit and my Lord I 

Thy light, Thy love, in their bright plenitude, 
Fill'd me with an immortal soul, to spring 

Over the abyss of death, and bade it wear 
The garments of eternal day, and wing 

Its heavenly flight beyond the little sphere, 
Even to its source, to Thee, its author, Thee. 

O thought ineffable ! vision blest ! 

(Though worthless our conception all of Thee) 
Yet shall Thy shadow'd image fill our breast, 

And waft its homage to thy Deity. 
God ! thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar ; 

Thus seek Thy presence. Being wise and good! 
'Midst Thy vast works, admire, obey, adore, 
And when the tongue is eloquent no more, 

The soul shall speak in tears its gratitude. 

THE GRASSHOPPER AND CRICKET. 

Keats. 
These charming little poems are singular examples of different modes of viewing 
the same subject by tiro men of original minds. 

The poetry of earth is never dead ; 
When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 

From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead : 

That is the grasshopper's. He takes the lead 
In summer luxury — he has never done 
With his delights ; for, when tired out with fun, 

He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 
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The poetry of earth is ceasing never : 

On a lone winter evening, when the frost 

Has wrought a silence, from the store there shrills 
The cricket's song, in warmth increasing ever, 

And seems, to one in drowsiness half lost, 

The grasshopper's among some grassy hills. 

ok the sake subject. 

Leigh Hunt. 
Gbeen little vaulter in the snnny grass, 

Catching your heart up at the feel of June, 

Sole voice that's heard amidst the lazy noon, 
When even the bees lag at the summoning brass ; 
And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 

With those who think the candles come too soon, 

Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune 
Nick the glad silent moments as they pass ; 
sweet and tiny cousins, that belong, 

One to the fields, the other to the hearth, 
Both have your sunshine ; both, though small are strong 

At your clear hearts ; and both seem given to earth 
To ring in thoughtful ears this natural song— 

In doors and out, summer and winter, Mirth. 



THE DYING SAILOB. 

Cbabbe. 
Yes t there are real mourners. — I have seen 
A fair, sad girl, mild, suffering, and serene ; 
Attention (through the day) her duties claim'd, 
And to be useful as resign'd she aim'd : 
Neatly she drest, nor vainly seem'd to expect 
Pity for grief, or pardon for neglect ; 
But, when her wearied parents sunk to sleep, 
She sought her place to meditate and weep : 
Then to her mind was all the past display'd, 
That faithful Memory brings to Sorrow's aid : 
For then she thought on one regretted youth, 
Her tender trust, and his unquestion'd truth ; 
In ev'ry place she wander'd where they'd been, 
And sadly-sacred held the parting scene, 
Where last for sea he took his leave — that place 
With double interest would she nightly trace ; 
For long the courtship was, and he would say, 
Each time he sail'd, — " This once, and then the day :" 
Yet prudence tarried ; but, when at last he went, 
He drew from pitying love a full consent. 

Happy he sail'd, and great the care she took, 
That he should softly sleep, and smartly look ; 
White was his better linen, and his check 
Was made more trim than any on the deck ; 
And every comfort men at sea can know, 
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Was her's to buy, to make, and to bestow : 
For he to Greenland sail'd, and much she told, 
How he should guard against the climate's cold, 
Yet saw not danger ; dangers he 'd withstood, 
Nor could she trace the fever in his blood. 
His messmates smiled at flushings on his cheek, 
And he too smiled, but seldom would he speak ; 
For now he found the danger, felt the pain, 
With grievous symptoms he could not explain ; 
Hope was awaken'd, as for home he sail'd, 
But quickly sank, and never more prevailed. 

He call'd his friend, and prefaced with a sigh 
A lover's message—" Thomas, I must die : 
Would I could see my Sally, and could rest 
My throbbing temples on her faithful breast, 
And gazing go ! — if not, this trifle take, 
And say, till death I wore it for her sake ; 
Yes ! I must die— blow on sweet breeze, blow on ! 
Give me one look, before my life be gone. 
Oh ! give me that, and let me not despair, 
One last fond look— and now repeat the prayer." 

He had his wish — had more ; I will not paint 
The lovers' meeting : she beheld him faint. 
With tender fears, she took a nearer view, 
Her terrors doubling as her hopes withdrew ; 
He tried to smile, and, half succeeding, said, 
" Yes! I must die ;" and hope for ever fled. 

Still long she nursed him ; tender thoughts, meantime, 
Were interchanged, and hopes and views sublime. 
To her he came to die, and every day 
She took some portion of the dread away ; 
With him -she pray'd, to him his Bible read, 
Soothed the faint heart, and held the aching head ; 
She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer ; 
Apart, she sigh'd; alone, she shed the tear; 
Then, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 
Fresh light, and gilt the prospect of the grave. 

One day he lighter seem'd, and they forgot 
The care, the dread, the anguish of their lot; 
They spoke with cheerfulness, and seem'd to think, 
Yet said not so — "perhaps he will not sink :" 
A sudden brightness in his look appear'd, 
A sudden vigour in his voice was heard ; — 
She had been reading in the book of prayer, 
And led him forth, and placed him in his chair ; 
Lively he seem'd, and spoke of all he knew, 
The friendly many, and the favourite few ; 
Nor one that day did he to mind recall, 
But she has treasured, and she loves them all ; 
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When in her way she meets them they appear 
Peculiar people — death has made them dear. 
He named his friend, but then his hand she prest,. 
And fondly whisper'd " Thou must go to rest ;" 
" I go," he said ; but, as he spoke, she found 
His hand more cold, and fluttering was the sound ! 
Then gazed affrighten'd ; but she caught a last, 
A dying look of love-^and all was past ! 

She placed a decent stone his grave above, 
Neatly engravedr-an offering of her love; 
For that she wrought, for that forsook her bed, 
Awake alike to duty and the dead ; 
She would have grieved, had friends presumed to spare 
The least assistance — 'twas her proper care. 

Here will she come, and on the grave will sit, 
Folding her arms, in long abstracted fit ; 
But, if observer pass, will take her round, 
And careless seem, for she would not be found ; 
Then go again, and thus her hour employ, 
While visions please her, and while woes destroy. 

Forbear, sweet maid ! nor be by fancy led, 
To hold mysterious converse with the dead ; 
For sure at length, thy thoughts, thy spirit's pain, 
In this sad conflict, will disturb thy brain ; 
All have their tasks and trials ; thine are hard. 
But short the time, and glorious the reward ; 
Thy patient spirit to thy duties give, 
Regard the dead, but to the living live. 



THE VILLAGE PREACHER 

Goldsmith. 
Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a-year ; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e'er had changed, nor wish'd to change his place. 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power, 
By doctrines fashion'd to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learn'd to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain ; 
The long-remember'd beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard, descending swept his aged breast ; 
The ruin'd spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
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Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims allowed; 
The broken soldier, kindly bid to stay, 
Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder'd his crutch, and show'd how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learn'd to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And even his failings lean'd to virtue's side ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt for alL 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismay'd, 
The reverend champion stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last faltering accents whisper'd praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn'd the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevaiTd with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remain'd to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man, 
With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 
Even children follow'd with endearing wile, 
And pluck'd his gown to share the good man's smile. 
His ready smile a parent's warmth ezpress'd ; 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distress'd ; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on itB head. 



THE SKTLABK. 

Shbllet. 
Shelley chose the measure of this poem with great felicity. The earnest hurry of 
the four short lines, followed by the long effusiveness of the Alexandrine, expresses 
the eagerness and continuity of the song of the lark.— Leigh BmL 

Hah to thee, blithe spirit! 

Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 
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Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou springest, 
Like a cloud of fire ! 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing, still dost soar, and soaring ever singes t. 

In the golden lightning 

Of the sunken sun, 
O'er -which clouds are brightening, 

Thou dost float and run, 
Like an embodied joy, whose race is just begun. 

The pale purple even 

Melts around thy flight ; 
Like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight. 
Thou art unseen, but yet I bear thy shrill delight. 

Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 

All the earth and air 

With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare 
From one lonely cloud, 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed. 

What thou art, we know not ; 

What is most like thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 

Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 

Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not 

Like a high-born maiden 

In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 

Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower. 

Like a glowworm golden 

In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass which screen it from the view. 
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Like a rose embower'd 

In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflower'd, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-winged thieves. 

Sound of vernal showers 

On the twinkling grass, 
Bain-awaken'd flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass* 

Teach me, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine : 

I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

Chorus hymeneal, 

Or triumphal chant, 
Matched, with thine would be all 

But an empty vaunt — 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 

What objects are the fountains 

Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 

What shapes of sky or plain ? 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of pain ? 

With thy clear keen joyance 

Languor cannot be : 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee : 
Thou lovest ; but ne'er knew love's sad satiety. 

Waking or asleep, 

Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 

Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream ? 

We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not : 
Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 

Yet if we could scorn 

Hate, and pride, and fear ; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
) know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 
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Better than all measures 

Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 

That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground ! 

Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know, 
Such .harmonious madness 

From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now. 



HOPE TRIUMPHANT IN DEATH. 

Campbell. 
Unfading Hope ! when life's last embers burn — 
When soul to soul, and dust to dust return, 
Heaven to thy charge resigns the awful hour ! 
Oh ! then thy kingdom comes, Immortal Power ! 
What though each spark of earth-born rapture fly 
The quivering lip, pale cheek, and closing eye ! 
Bright to the soul thy seraph hands convey 
The morning dream of life's eternal day — 
Then, then the triumph and the trance begin, 
And all the Phoenix spirit burns within ! 

Oh, deep enchanting prelude to repose, 
The dawn of bliss, the twilight of our woes ! 
Yet half I hear the parting spirit sigh, — 
It is a dread and awful thing to die ! 
Mysterious worlds, untravelTd by the sun ! 
Where Time's far-wandering tide has never run, 
From your unfathom'd shades and viewless spheres, 
A warning comes, unheard by other ears. 
'Tis heaven's commanding trumpet, long and loud, 
Like Sinai's thunder, pealing from the cloud ! 
While Nature hears, with terror-mingled trust 
The shock that hurls her fabric to the dust ; 
With mortal terrors clouds immortal bliss, 
And shrieks and hovers o'er the dark abyss ! 

Daughter of Faith, awake, arise, illume 
The dread unknown, the chaos of the tomb 1 
Melt and dispel, ye spectre-doubts that roll 
Cimmerian darkness on the parting soul ! 
Fly, like the moon-eyed herald of Dismay, 
Chased, on his night-steed, by the star of day ! 
The strife is o'er — the pangs of Nature close, 
And life's last rapture triumphs o'er her woes. 
Hark ! as the spirit eyes, with eagle gaze, 
The noon of heaven, undazzled by the blaze, 
On heavenly winds, that waft her to the sky, 
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Float the sweet tones of star-born melody ; 
Wild as that hallow'd anthem sent to hail 
Bethlehem's shepherds in the lonely rale, 
When Jordan hush'd his waves, and midnight still 
Watoh'd on the holy towers of Zion hill 1 



NEVER DESPAIB. 

The wisest of us all, when woo 
Darkens our narrow path below, 
Are childish to the last degree, 
And think what is must always be. 
It rains, and there is gloom around, 
Slippery and sullen is the ground, 
And slow the step ; within our sight 
Nothing is cheerful, nothing bright. 
Meanwhile the sun on high, although 
We will not think it can be so, 
Is shining at this very hour 
In all his glory, all his power ; 
And when the cloud is past, again 
Will dry up every drop of rain. 



Landor. 



THE PRISONER OF OHILLON. 

Btbon. 
The Chateau de Ghillon is situated at the extremity of the Lake of Genera, and 
in its dungeons we are told in history that the early reformers were confined and 
executed. In the cells are still to be seen seven, or rather eight, pillars, with rings 
fastened in them for the fetters and the fettered,— and on the pavement are left the 
traces of the steps of Bonnivard, who was imprisoned here for many yean. This 
much is fact, —the details of the poem^ however, are entirely the creation of the poet's 
fancy. According to the poem, Bonnivard is confined with his two brothers in these 
dungeons on account of their religion, — his other three brothers and his father had 
fallen before this under the hand of the persecutors. These three brothers are 
fastened to pillars, but in such a way that they cannot see each other's faces. They 
cheer one another by songs and stories, but at last the second eldest, who had been 
** a hunter on the hills," and one to whom '"fettered feet " was " the worst of ills," dies 
of a broken heart. We will give four extracts from the poem, beginning, first, with 
the account of the younger brother's death, which, according to Lord Jeffrey, is the 
most tender and beautiful passage in the poem. 

I. 
Death op the Tounoeb Pbisoner. 

But he the favourite and the flower, 
Most cherish'd since his natal hour, 
His mother's image in fair face, 
The infant love of all his race, 
His martyx'd father's dearest thought, 
My latest care, for whom I sought 
To hoard my life, that his might he 
Less wretched now, and one day free ; 
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He, too, who yet had held untired 

A spirit natural or inspired — 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 

Was withered on the stalk away. 

Oh, God 1 it is a fearful thing 

To see the human soul take wing 

In any shape, in any mood :— 

I've seen it rushing forth in blood, 

I've seen it on the breaking ocean 

Strive with a swoln convulsive motion, 

I've seen the sick and ghastly bed 

Of sin delirious with its dread ; 

But these were horrors — this was woe 

Unmix'd with such— but sure and slow : 

He faded, and so calm and meek, 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 

So tearless, yet so tender—kind, 

And grieved for those he left behind ; 

With all the while a cheek whose bloom 

Was as a mockery of the tomb, 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 

As a departing rainbow's ray— 

An eye of most transparent light, 

That almost made the dungeon bright, 

And not a word of murmur — not 

A groan o'er his untimely lot, — 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise, 

For I was sunk in silence— lost 

In this last loss of all the most ! 

And then the sighs he would suppress 

Of fainting nature's feebleness, 

More slowly drawn, grew less and less ; 

I listen'd, but I could not hear — 

I call'd, for I was wild with fear ; 

I knew 'twas hopeless, but my dread 

Would not be thus admonished ; 

I call'd, and thought I heard a sound — 

I burst my chain with one strong bound, 

And rush'd to him : I found him not, 

I only stirr'd in this black spot, 

/only lived — I only drew 

The accursed breath of dungeon-dew ; 

The last — the sole— the dearest liiak 

Between me and the eternal brink, 

Which bound me to my failing race, 

Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath — 

My brothers — both had ceased to breathe ; 

I took that hand which lay so still, 

Alas ! my own was full as chill ; 

I had not strength to stir, or strive, 
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But felt that I was still alive— 
A frantic feeling when we know 
That which we love shall ne'er be bo. 

I know not why 

I could not die, 
I had no earthly hope— but faith, 
And that forbade a selfish death. 



Bonnlvard's mind bows under the grief consequent on the death of his brothers* 
and he loses all consciousness of the circumstances of his fate. The first thing that 
rouses him from his stupor is the carol of a bird at the little window of his prison. 
We give the passage:— 

II. 

The Bied at the Peison Window. 

A light broke in upon my brain, — 

It was the carol of a bird ! 
It ceased, and then it came again, 

The sweetest song ear ever heard ; 
And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad surprise, 
And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery ; 
But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track ; 
I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before ; 
I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had done. 
But through the crevice where it came 
That bird was perch'd, as fond and tame, 

And tamer than upon the tree ; 
A lovely bird with azure wings, 
And song that said a thousand things, 

And seem'd to say them all for me ! 
I never saw its like before, 
I ne'er shall see its likeness more : 
It seem'd like me to want a mate, 
But was not half so desolate ; 
And it was come to love me when 
None lived to love me so again, 
And cheering from my dungeon's brink, 
Had brought me back to feel and think. 
I know not if it late were free, 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 
But knowing well captivity, 

Sweet bird ! I could not wish for thine! 
Or if it were in winged guise, 
A visitant from Paradise ; 
For—Heaven forgive that thought! the while 
Which made me both to weep and smile ; 
I sometimes deem'd that it might be 
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My brother's soul come down to me ; 
But then at last away it flew, 
And then 'twas mortal — well I knew, 
For he would never thus have flown, 
And left me twice so doubly lone, — 
Lone— as the corse within its shroud, 
Lone — as a solitary cloud, 

A single cloud on a sunny day, 
While all the rest of heaven is clear. 
A frown upon the atmosphere, 
That hath no business to appear 

When skies are blue, and earth is gay. 



He is now allowed to walk up and down In his cell, and having made a footing in 
the wall, he clambers to his window, in order, as he tells us, 

,l to bend 
One© more, upon the mountains high, 
The quiet of a. taring eye." 

In the following beautiful lines he describes the view from the " crevice of his prison," 
with his melancholy feelings on the occasion. 

III. 

The View feom the Lattice. 

I saw them— and they were the same, 
They were not changed like me in frame ; 
I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high — their wide long lake below. 
And the blue Rhone in fullest glow ; 
I heard the torrents leap and gush 
O'er channell'd rock and broken bush ; 
I saw the white-wall'd distant town. 
And whiter sails go skimming down ; 
And then there was a little isle, 
Which in my very face did smile, 

The only one in view ; 
A small green isle, it seem'd no more, 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor. 
But in it there were three tall trees, 
And o'er it blew the mountain breeze, 
And by it there were waters flowing, 
And on it there were young flowers growing, 

Of gentle breath and hue. 
, The fish swam by the castle wall, 

And they seem'd joyous each and all ; 
The eagle rode the rising blast, 
Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seem'd to fly, 
And then new tears came in my eye, 
And I felt troubled — and would fain 
I had not left my recent chain ; 
And when I did descend again, 
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The darkness of my dim abode 
Fell on me as a heavy load ; 
It was as is a new-dug grave, 
Closing o'er one we sought to save, — 
And yet my glance, too much oppress'd, 
Had almost need of such a rest. 



The poem concludes with an account of Bonnivard's liberation from the dungeon. 

IV. 
The Liberation. 

It might be months, or years, or days, 

I kept no count — I took no note, 
I had no hope my eyes to raise, 

And clear them of their dreary mote ; 
At last men came to set me free, 

I ask'd not why, and reck'd not where, 
It was at length the same to me, 
Fetter'd or fetterless to be— 

I learn'd to love despair ! 
And thus, when they appeared at last, 
And all my bonds aside were cast, 
These heavy walls to me had grown 
A hermitage — and all my own ! 
And half I felt as they were come 
To tear me from a second home : 
With spiders I had friendship made, 
And watch'd them in their sullen trade, 
Had seen the mice by moonlight play, 
And why should I feel less than- they ? 
We were all inmates of one place, 
And I, the monarch of each race, 
Had power to kill — yet, strange to tell ! 
In quiet we had learn'd to dwell — 
My very chains and I grew friends I 
So much a long communion tends 
To make iis what we are : — even I 
Regain'd my freedom with a sigh. 



1. Give some account of the Castle of 
Chillon. 

2. How far are the statements in the 
poem strictly true ? 

8. What portions are the creations of 
the poet's fancy? 

4. On account of what were Bonnivard 
and his brothers imprisoned ? 

5. How were the brothers placed? 

6. Which of them died first? 

7. Which of them died next? 

a Why was the younger brother so be- 
loved of his father? 

9. Describe the gentle decay and gra- 



dual extinction of the younger brother's 
life. 

10. How did Bonnivard get free from 
his chain? 

1L What liberty was he now allowed ? 

12. Why did he wish to look from his 
lonely window? 

13. Name the objects he saw when he 
looked from.his celL 

14 What was the effect of this prospect 
on his mind? 

15. With what does the poem conclude ? 

16. Why was he sorry to leave his dun- 
geon? 
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ADDBESS TO THE OCEAN. 

Babby Cobnwall. 

Thou vast Ocean ! ever-sounding Sea ! 
Thou symbol of a drear immensity! 

Thou thing that windest round the solid world 

Like a huge animal, which, downward hurl'd 

From the black clouds, lies weltering and alone, 

Lashing and writhing till its strength be gone. 

Thy voice is like the thunder, and thy sleep 

Is like a giant's slumber, loud and deep. 

Thou speakest in the east and in the west 

At onco, and on thy heavily-laden breast 

Fleets come and go, and shapes that have no life 

Or motion, yet are moved and meet in strife. 

The earth hath nought of this : nor chance nor change 

Ruffles its surface, and no spirits dare 

Give answer to the tempest-waken'd air ; 

But o'er its wastes the weakly tenants range 

At will, and wound its bosom as they go. 

Ever the same, it hath no ebb, no flow ; 

But in their stated round the seasons come, 

And pass like visions to their viewless home, 

And come again and vanish : the young Spring 

Looks ever bright with leaves and blossoming, 

And Winter always winds his sullen horn, 

And the wild Autumn, with a look forlorn, 

Dies in his stormy manhood ; and the skies 

Weep and flowers sicken when the Summer flies. 

Oh ! wonderful thou art, great element ; 

And fearful in thy spleeny humours bent, 

And lovely in repose ; thy summer form 

Is beautiful, and when thy silver waves 

Make music in earth's dark and winding caves, 

1 love to wander on thy pebbled beach, 
Marking the sunlight at the evening hour, 
And hearken to the thoughts thy waters teach — 
" Eternity, eternity, and power." 



THE LAST MINSTREL. 

Sib Walteb Scott. 
The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The Minstrel was infirm and old ; 
His wither'd cheek, and tresses gray, 
Seem'd to have known a better day ; 
The harp, his sole remaining joy, 
Was carried by an orphan boy ; 
The last of all the Bards was he, 
Who sung of border chivalry ; 
For, well-a-day ! their date was fled, 
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His tuneful brethren all were dead ; . 

And he, neglected and oppressed, 

Wish'd to be with them, and at rest. 

No more on prancing palfrey borne, 

He carroU'd, light as lark at morn ; 

No longer courted and caress'd, 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 

He pour'd to lord and lady gay 

The unpremeditated lay : 

Old times were changed, old manners gone; 

A stranger fill'd the Stuarts' throne ; 

The bigots of the iron time 

Had call'd his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering Harper, scorn'd and poor, 

He begg'd his bread from door to door, 

And tuned, to please a peasant's ear, 

The harp a king had loved to hear. 

He pass'd where Newark's stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow's birchen bower : 
The Minstrel gazed with wishful eye- 
No humbler resting-place was nigh, 
With hesitating step at last. 
The embattled portal arch he pass'd, 
Whose ponderous grate and massy bar 
Had oft roll'd back the tide of war, 
But never closed the iron door 
Against the desolate and poor. 
The Duchess mark'd his weary pace, 
His timid mien, and reverend face, 
And bade her page the menials tell, 
That they should tend the old man well : 
For she had known adversity, 
Though born in such a high degree : 
In pride of power, in beauty's bloom, 
Had wept o'er Monmouth's bloody tomb ! 

When kindness had his wants supplied, 
And the old man was gratified, 
Began to rise his minstrel pride : 
And he began to talk anon, 
Of good Earl Francis, dead and gone, 
And of Earl Walter, rest him, God! 
A braver ne'er to battle rode ; 
And how full many a tale he knew, 
Of the old warriors of Buccleuch ; 
And, would the noble Duchess deign 
To listen to an old man's strain, 
Though stiff his hand, his voice though weak, 
He thought even yet, the sooth to speak, 
That if she loved the harp to hear, 
He could make music to her ear. 
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The humble boon was soon obtain'd ; 
The aged Minstrel audience gain'd. 
But when he reach'd the room of state, 
Where she, with all her ladies, sate, 
Perchance he wish'd his boon denied : 
For, when to tune his harp he tried, 
His trembling hand had lost the ease, 
Which marks security to please ; 
And scenes, long past, of joy and pain, 
Game wildering o'er his aged brain — 
He tried to tune his harp in vain ! 
The pitying Duchess praised its chime, 
And gave him heart, and gave him time, 
Till every string's according glee 
Was blended into harmony. ' 

And then, he said, he would full fain 
He could recall an ancient strain, 
He never thought to sing again. 
It was not framed for village churls, 
But for high dames and mighty earls ; 
He play'd it to King Charles the Good, i 

When he kept court in Holyrood ; 
And much he wish'd, yet fear'd, to try 
The long-forgotten melody. 
Amid the strings his fingers stray'd, 
And an uncertain warbling made, 
And oft he shook his hoary head. 
But when he caught the measure wild, 
The old man raised his face, and smiled ; 
And lighten'd up his faded eye 
With all a poet's ecstasy I 9 

In varying cadence, soft or strong, 
He swept the sounding chords along : 
The present scene, the future lot, 
His toils, his wants, were all forgot : 
Gold diffidence, and age's frost, 
In the full tide of song were lost ; 
Each blank, in faithless memory void, 
The poet's glowing thought supplied ; 
And, while his harp responsive rung, 
'Twas thus the Latest Minstbel sung. 



THE NAMELESS MOUNTAIN STREAM. 

Ghables Mackat. 
i. 
Up from' the shore of the placid lake 
Wherein thou tumblest, murmuring low, 
Over the meadow and through the brake, 
And over the moor where the rushes grow, 
I've traced thy course, thou gentle brook:— 
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I've seen thy life in all thy moods ; 

I've seen thee lingering in the nook 

Of the shady, fragrant, pine-tree woods ; 

I've seen thee starting and leaping down 

The smooth high rocks and boulders brown ; 

I've track'd thee upwards, upwards still, 

From the spot where the lonely birch-tree stands, 

Low adown amid shingle and sands, 

Over the brow of the ferny hill, 

Over the moorland, purple dyed, 

Over the rifts of granite gray, 

Up to thy source on the mountain side, 

Far away— oh, far away ! 

ii. 
Beautiful stream ! By rock and dell, 
There's not an inch in all thy course 
I have not track'd. I know thee well ; 
I know where blossoms the yellow gorse, 
I know where waves the pale bluebell, 
And where the hidden violets dwelL 
I know where the foxglove rears its head, 
And where the heather tufts are spread ; 
I know where the meadow-sweets exhale, 
And the white valerians load the gale. 
I know the spot the bees love best, 
And where the linnet has built her nest. 
I know the bushes the grouse frequent, 
And the nooks where the shy deer browse the bent. 
I know each tree to thy fountain-head — 
The lady-birches, slim and fair : 
The feathery larch, the rowans red, 
The brambles trailing their tangled hair. 
And each is link'd to my waking thought 
By some remembrance fancy-fraught. 

in. 
I know the pools where the trout are found,— 
The happy troat untouch'd by me ! 
I know the basins, smooth and round, 
Worn, by thy ceaseless industry, 
Out of the hard and stubborn stone — 
Fair clear basins where nymphs might float ; 
And where in the noon-time all alone 
The brisk bold robin cleans his coat. 
I know thy voice : I've heard thee sing 
Many a soft and plaintive tune, 
Like a lover's song in life's young spring, 
Or Endymion's to the moon. 
I've heard it deepen to a roar 
When thou wert swollen by Autumn rains, 
And rush'd from the hill-tops to the plains, 
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A load and passionate orator. 
I've spoken to thee — and thou to me — 
At mom, or noon, or closing night! 
And ever the voice of thy minstrelsy 
Has been companion of delight. 

IV. 

Yet, lovely stream, unknown to fame, 
Thou hast oozed, and flow'd, and leap'd, and run, 
Ever since Time its course begun, 
Without a record, without a name. 
I ask'd the shepherd on the hill — 
He knew thee but as a common rill ; 
I ask'd the farmer's blue-eyed daughter- 
She knew thee but as a running water ; 
I ask'd the boatman on the shore, 
He was never ask'd to tell before— 
Thou wert a brook, and nothing more* 

v. 

Yet, stream, so dear to me alone, 

I prize and cherish thee none the less 

That thou flowest unseen, unpraised, unknown, 

In the unfrequented wilderness. 

Though none admire and lay to heart 

How good and beautiful thou art, 

Thy flowerets bloom, thy waters run, 

And the free birds chant thy benison. 

Beauty is beauty, though unseen ; 

And those who live it all their days, 

Find meet reward in their soul serene, 

And the inner voice of prayer and praise. 

VI. 

Like thee, fair streamlet, undefiled, 
Many a human virtue dwells, 
Unknown of men, in the distant dells, 
Or hides in the coverts of the wild. 
Many a mind of richest worth, 
Whether of high or of low estate, 
Illumes the byways of the earth, 
Unseen, but good ; unknown, but great. 
Many a happy and lovely soul 
Lives beauty in the fields afar, 
Or 'mid the city's human shoal, 
Shines like a solitary star. 



THE LAKE OF THE DISMAL SWAMP. 

Thomab Moons. 

They tell of a young man, who lost Ma reason npon the death of a girl he loved, 
and who, suddenly disappearing from his friends, was never afterwards heard o£ As 
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he had frequently said, in his ravings, that the girl was not dead, but gone to the 
Dismal Swamp, it is supposed he had wandered into that dreary wilderness, and had 
died of hunger, or beenlost in some of its dreadful morasses. 

" They made her a grave too cold and damp 

For a soul so warm and true; 
And she's gone to the Lake of the Dismal Swamp * 
Where, all night long, by a firefly lamp, 

She paddles her white canoe. 

" And her firefly lamp I soon shall see, 

And her paddle I soon shall hear ; 
Long and loving our life shall be, 
And I'll hide the maid in a cypress tree, 

When the footstep of Death is near." 

Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds— 

His path was ragged and sore, 
Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds, 
Through many a fen, where the serpent feeds, 

And man never trod before. 

And when on the earth he sunk to sleep, 

If slumber his eyelids knew, 
He lay where the deadly vine doth weep 
Its venomous tear, and nightly steep 

The flesh with blistering dew ! 

And near him the she-wolf stirr'd the brake, 
And the copper-snake breathed in his ear, 

Till he starting cried, from his dream awake, 

" Oh ! when shall I see the dusky lake, 
And the white canoe of my dear?" 

He saw the lake, and a meteor bright 

Quick over its surface play'd— 
" Welcome," he said, " my dear one's light!" 
And the dim shore echoed for many a night, 

The name of the death-cold maid. 

Till he hollow'd a boat of the birchen bark, 

Which carried him off from shore ; 
Far, far he follow'd the meteor spark, 
The wind was high and the clouds were dark, 

And the boat return'd no more. 

But oft, from the Indian hunter's camp, 

This lover and maid so true, 
Are seen, at the hour of midnight damp, 
To cross the lake by a firefly lamp, 

And paddle their white canoe. 

* The Great Dismal Swamp is ten or twelve miles distant from Norfolk in America, 
and the lake in the middle of it (about seven miles long) is called Drummond's Pond. 
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T5E STUDY OF NATURE. 

Mabtin Faequhab Tuppeb. 
That which may profit and amuse is gathered from the volume of 

creation, 
For every chapter therein teemeth with the playfulness of wisdom. 
The elements of all things are the same, though Nature hath mixed 

them with a difference, 
And learning delighteth to discover the affinity of seeming opposites : 
So out of great things and small draweth he the secrets of the universe, 
And argueth the cycles of the stars from a pebble flung by a child. 
It is pleasant to note all plants, from the rush to the spreading cedar, 
From the giant king of palms to the lichen that staineth its stem ; 
To watch the workings of instinct, that grosser reason of brutes — 
The river-horse browsingin the jungle, the plover screaming on the moor, 
The cayman basking on a mud-bank, and the walrus anchored to an 

iceberg, 
The dog at his master's feet, and the milch-kine lowing in the meadow : 
To trace the consummate skill that hath modelled the anatomy of insects, 
Small fowls that sun their wings on the petals of wild-flowers; 
To learn a use in the beetle, and more than a beauty in the butterfly ; 
To recognise affections in a moth, and look with admiration on a spider. 
It is glorious to gaze upon the firmament, and see from far the mansions 

of the blest,— 
Each distant shining world a kingdom for one of the redeemed ; 
To read the antique history of eartt), stamped upon those medals in 

the rocks 
Which design hath rescued from decay, to tell of the green infancy of 

time; 
To gather from the unconsidered shingle the mottled starlike agates, 
Full of unstoried flowers in the budding bloom— chalcedony ; 
Or gay and curious shells, fretted with microscopic carving, 
Corallines, and fresh sea weeds, spreading forth their delicate branches. 
It is an admirable lore to learn the cause in the change, 
To study the chemistry of Nature, her grand but simple secrets, 
To search out all her wonders, to track the resources of her skill, 
To note her kind compensations, her unobtrusive excellence. 
In all it is wise happiness to see the well-ordained laws of Jehovah, 
The harmony that filleth all His mind, the justice that tempereth His 

bounty, 
The wonderful all-prevalent analogy that testifleth one Creator, 
The broad arrow of the Great King, carved on all the stores of His 

arsenal. 



THE FAITHFUL BIRD. Cowpeb. 

The greenhouse is my summer seat ; 
My shrubs, displaced from that retreat, 

Enjoy'd the open air ; 
Two goldfinches, whose sprightly song 
Had been their mutual solace long, 
Lived happy prisoners there. . 
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They sang as Withe as finches sing 
Thai flutter loose on golden wing, 

And frolic where they list ; 
Strangers to liberty, 'tis true ; 
But that delight they never knew, 

And therefore never miss'd. 

But Nature works in every breast 
With force not easily suppress'd ; 

And Dick felt some desires, 
That, after many an effort vain, 
Instructed him at length to gain 

A pass between his wires. 

The open windows seem'd to invite 
The freeman to a farewell flight ; 

But Tom was still confined ; 
And Dick, although his way was clear, 
Was much too generous and sincere 

To leave his friend behind. 

So, settling on his cage, by play, 
And chirp, and kiss, he seem'd to say, 

You must not live alone— 
Nor would he quit that chosen stand, 
Till I, with slow and cautious hand, 

Return'd him to his own. 

Oh ye, who never taste the joys 
Of Friendship, satisfied with noise, 

Fandango, ball, and rout ! 
Blush, when I tell you how a bird 
A prison with a friend preferred 

To liberty without. 



CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM. 

COWPEE. 



Pa'tri-ot-ism, «. (L. patria). 
Rec'om-pense, n. (L. re, con,pennu) . 
Im-mor'tal-ize, v. (L. m, mors). 
Post'ed, 9. (L. paitum). 



An-tic'i-pate, c. (L. ante, capio). 
Per-se-cu'tion, n. (L. per, eeqw). 
Sanc'ti-fy, v. (L. eanctut). 
In-spire', v. (L. in, spire). 



Pateiots have toil'd, and in their country's cause 
Bled nobly; and their deeds, as they deserve, 
Receive proud recompense. We give in charge 
Their namesto the sweet lyre. Th' historic Muse, 
Proud of the treasure, marches with it down 
To latest times ; and Sculpture, in her turn, 
Gives bond in stone and ever-during brass 
To guard them, and t' immortalize her trust; 
But fairer wreaths are due, though never paid, 
To those, who, posted at the shrine of Truth, 
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Have falTn in her defence. A patriot's blood, 

Well spent in such a strife, may earn indeed, 

And for a time ensure, to his loved land 

The sweets of liberty and equal laws ; 

But martyrs struggle for a brighter prize, 

And win it with more pain. Their blood is shed 

In confirmation of the noblest claim, — 

Our claim to feed upon immortal truth, 

To walk with God, to be divinely free, 

To soar, and to anticipate the skies. 

Yet few remember them. They lived unknown, 

Till Persecution dragg'd them into fame, 

And chased them up to Heaven ! Their ashes flew— 

No marble tells us whither. With their names 

No bard embalms and sanctifies his song : 

And History, so warm on meaner themes, 

Is cold on this. She execrates, indeed, 

The tyranny that doom'd them to the fire, 

But gives the glorious sufFrers little praise. 

He is the freeman, whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside. There's not a chain, 
That hellish foes, confederate for his harm, 
Can wind around him, but he casts it off 
With as much ease .as Samson his green withes.* 
He looks abroad into the varied field 
Of nature, and, though poor, perhaps, compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 
His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers. His t' enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel, v 

But who, with filial confidence inspired, 
Can lift to Heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling say — " My Father made them all." 



THE SONG OF MINONA. 

OSSIAN. 

Minona came forth in her beauty ; with downcast look and tearful 
eye. Her hair flew slowly on the blast, that rushed unfrequent from 
the hill. The souls of the heroes were sad when she raised the tuneful 
voice. Often had they seen the grave of Salgar.f the dark dwelling of 
white-bosomed Colma.J Colma left alone on the hill, with all her voice 
of song ! Salgar promised to come : but the night descended around. 
Hear the voice of Colma, when she sat alone on the hill. 

" It is night ; I am alone, forlorn on the hill of storms. The wind is 
heard on the mountain. The torrent pours down the rock. No hut 
receives me from the rain ; forlorn on the hill of winds t 

" Rise, moon! from behind thy clouds. Stars of the night, arise ! Lead 

* See Judges xyL 7, Ac t SeaJg-'er, a hunter. 

X Cul-maUi, « woman mihfine hair. 
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me to the place where my love rests from the chase alone ! his bow 
near him, unstrung : his dogs panting around him. But here I must 
sit alone, by the rock of the mossy stream. The stream and the 
wind roar aloud. I hear not the voice of my love ! Why delays my 
Salgar, why the chief of the hill his promise ? Here is the rock, 
and here the tree ! here is the roaring stream ! Thou didst promise 
with night to be here. Ah! whither is my Salgar gone ? With thee I 
would fly from my father ; with thee, from my brother of pride. Our 
race have long been foes ; we are not foes, Salgar ! 

" Cease a little while, wind ! stream, be thou silent a while ! let my 
voice be heard around. Let my wanderer hear me ! Salgar I ItisColma 
who calls. Here is the tree and the rock. Salgar, my love t I am 
here. Why delayest thou thy coming ? Lo ! the calm moon comes 
forth. The flood is bright in the vale. The rocks are grey on the steep. 
I see him not on the brow. His dogs come not before him, with tidings 
of his near approach. Here I must sit alone I 

" Who lie on the heath beside me? Are they my love and my brother? 
Speak to me, my friends ! To Colma they give no reply. Speak to 
me : I am alone ! My soul is tormented with fears ! Ah ! they are 
dead ! Their swords are red from the fight. my brother ! my 
brother! why hast thou slain my Salgar? why, Salgar ! hast thou 
slain my brother ? Dear were ye both to me ! what shall I say in 
your praise ? Thou wert fair on the hill among thousands ! he was 
terrible in fight. Speak to me ; hear my voice ; hear me, sons of my 
love ! They are silent ; silent for ever ! Cold, cold are their breasts 
of clay ! Oh ! from the rock on the hill ; from the top of the windy 
steep, speak, ye ghosts of the dead! speak, I will not be afraid! 
Whither are ye gone to rest ? In what cave of the hill shall I find 
the departed ? No feeble voice is on the gale : no answer half-drowned 
in the storm ! 

" I sit in my grief ; I wait for morning in my tears ! Rear the tomb, 
ye friends of the dead. Close it not till Colma come. My life files 
away like a dream : why should I stay behind ? Here shall I rest 
with my friends, by the stream of the sounding rock. When night 
comes on the hill, when the loud winds arise, my ghost shall stand 
in the blast, and mourn the death of my friends. The hunter shall 
hear from his booth. He shall fear but love my voice ! For sweet 
shall my voice be for my friends : pleasant were her friends to Colma !" 



APPROACH OF MACBETH'S FATE. 

Shakspeee. 

Scene -Dunsinane. Within the Castle. 
Macbeth, Seyton, and Soldiers. 

Math. Hang out our banners on the outward walls : 
The cry is still, They come : Our castle's strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn :' here let them lie, 
Till famine, and the ague, eat them up : 
Were they not forced with those that should be ours, 
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We might hare met them dareful, beard to beard, 
And beat them backward home. What is that noise ? 

Sey. It is the cry of women, my good lord. 

Macb. I have almost forgot the taste of fears. 
The time has been my senses would have cool'd 
To hear a night-shriek ; and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse, and stir 
As life were in't : I have supp'd full with horrors ; 
Direness, familiar to my slaught'rous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me. Wherefore was that cry ? 

Sey. The queen, my lord, is dead. 

Macb. She should have died hereafter ; 
There would have been a time for such a word. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life's but a walking shadow ; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 

Enter a Messenger. 
Thou com 'at to use thy tongue ; thy story quickly. 

Mess. My lord, 
I shall report that which I say I saw, 
But know not how to do it. 

Macb. Well, say, sir. 

Mess. As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 
I look'd toward Birnam, and anon methought 
The wood began to move. 

Macb. Liar, and slave ! [Striking. 

Mess. Let me endure your wrath, if 't be not so : 
Within this three mile may you see it coming ; 
I say, a moving grove. 

Macb. If thou speak'st false, 
Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive, 
Till famine cling thee : if thy speech be sooth, 
I care not if thou dost for me as much. 
I pull in resolution, and begin 
To doubt the equivocation of the fiend, 
That lies like truth : Fear not, till Birnam wood 
Do come to Dunsinane ; — and now a wood 
Comes towards Dunsinane t Arm, arm, and out t — 
If this, which he avouches, does appear, 
There is nor flying hence nor tarrying here. 
I 'gin to be a-weary of the sun, 
And wish the estate o' the world were now undone. 
Ring the alarum bell : — Blow wind ! come wrack ! 
At least we '11 die with harness on our back. [Exeunt. 
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NORFOLK'S REPLY TO BOLINGBBOKE'S 
CHARGE OF TREASON. 

Shakspekk. 
Let not my cold words here acctiBe my seal : 
'Tis not the trial of a woman's war, 
The hitter clamour of two eager tongues, 
Can arbitrate this cause betwixt us twain ; 
The blood is hot that must be cool'd for this. 
Yet can I not of such tame patience boast, 
As to be hush'd, and not at all to say : 
First, the fair reverence of your highness curbs me 
From giving reins and spurs to my free speech ; 
Which else would post, until it had return'd 
These terms of treason doubled down his throat. 
Setting aside his high blood's royalty, 
And let him be no kinsman to my liege, 
I do defy him, and I spit at him ; 
Call him a slanderous coward and a villain ; 
Which to maintain, I would allow him odds ; 
And meet him, were I tied to run afoot 
Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 
Or any other ground inhabitable, 
Wherever Englishman durst set his foot : 
Meantime, let this defend my loyalty, — 
By all my hopes, most falsely doth he lie. 



SCENE IN THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 
The banished Duke, and Friends, in the dress of Foresters. 

Shakspere. 

Duke. Now, my co-mates, and brothers in exile, 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious Court ? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam — 
The season's difference. As the icy fang, 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind. 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile, and say — 
This no flattery : these are counsellors, 
That feelingly persuade me what I am. 
Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

Amiens. I would not change it. Happy is your grace 
That can translate the stubbornness of fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style ! 
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Duke. Gome, shall we go and kill us venison ? 
And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools — 
Being native burghers of this desert city — 
Should, in their own confines, with forked heads 
Have their round haunches gored. 

1st Lord. Indeed, my lord, 

The melancholy Jaques grieves at that ; 
And, in that kind, swears you do more usurp 
Than doth your brother that hath banish'd you. 
To-day, my lord of Amiens and myself 
Did steal behind him as he lay along 
Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood : 
To the which place a poor sequester'd stag, 
That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Did come to languish ; and indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heaved forth such groans, 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting ; and the big round tears 
Coursed one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase : and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. 

Duke. But what said Jaques ? 

Did he not moralise this spectacle ? 

1st Lord. Oh yes, into a thousand similes : 
First, for his weeping in the needless stream? 
" Poor deer," quoth he, " thou mak'st a testament, 
As worldlings do, giving thy sum of more 
To that which had too much." Then, being alone, 
Left and abandon'd of his velvet friends ; 
" 'Tis right," quoth he ; " thus misery doth part 
The flux of company." Anon, a careless herd, 
Full of the pasture, jumps along by him, 
And never stays to greet him. " Ay," quoth Jaques, 
*' Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizens ; 
'Tis just the fashion. "Wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there?" 
Thus most invectively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court, 
Yea, and of this our life ; swearing that we 
Are mere usurpers, tyrants, and, what's worse, 
To fright the animals, and to kill them up, 
In their assigned and native dwelling-place. 

Duke. And did you leave him in this contemplation ? 

2d Lord. "We did, my lord — weeping and commenting 
Upon the sobbing deer. 

Duke. Show me the place ; 

I love to cope him in these sullen fits; 
For then he 's full of matter. 
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FLATTERY AND FRIENDSHIP. 

Shakbferk. 
Eveby one that flatters thee 
Is no friend in misery : 
Words are easy like the wind ; 
Faithful friends 'tis hard to find ; 
Every man will be thy friend, 
While thou hast wherewith to spend. 
But if store of crowns be scant, 
No man will supply thy want 
If that one be prodigal, 
Bountiful they will him call: 
If he be addict to vice, 
Quickly him they will entice. 
But if fortune once do frown, 
Then farewell his great renown ; 
They that fawn'd on him before, 
Use his company no more. 
He that is thy friend indeed, 
He will keep thee in thy need. 
If thou sorrow, he will weep ; 
If thou wake, he cannot sleep. 
Thus of every grief in heart, 
He with thee doth bear a part 
These are certain signs to know 
Faithful friend from flattering foe. 



GRIFFITH'S CHARACTER OF CARDINAL WOLSET. 

Shakspebe. 
Thomas Wolaey, a celebrated English statesman, born at Ipswich, in Suffolk, in 1471, 
was the son of a butcher. He entered the Church, and rose to be a Royal Chaplain 
and Dean of Lincoln nnder Henry VIL Henry VIII., with whom he became a 
favourite, called him to the Privy Council, gave him several high preferments, and at 
last made him Archbishop of York, Chancellor of the Kingdom, and was governed by 
him in all things. He made a great number of enemies by his rapacity ; his revenues 
were almost equal to those of the Crown ; he was, moreover, unjust and cruel in the 
exercise of his functions as legate, and created an ecclesiastical court which was a 
second Inquisition. Wolaey attained to the height of power, and fell into the depths 
of disgrace. He was appointed Commissioner for the divorce of Henry V1IL, and did 
not hasten the affair in accordance with the wishes of the monarch. He was accused 
before the Court of King's Bench of having exceeded his authority, was deprived of the 
seals and nearly all his revenues, and dismissed from the court Being sent for to 
London again to answer new charges, he died on his road, at Leicester, in 1530. Wolsey 
founded Christ Church College, Oxford. 

Enter Katharine, Dowager, sick ; led between Griffith and Patience. 
Grif. How does your grace ? 
Kath. 0, Griffith, sick to death : 

My legs, like loaden branches, bow to the earth, 
Willing to leave their burthen : reach a chair :— 
So, — now, methinks, I feel a little ease. 
Didst thou not tell me, Griffith, as thou ledd'st me, 
That the great child of honour, Cardinal Wolsey, 
Was dead? 
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Qrif. Yes, madam : bat I think your grace, 
Out of the pain yon suffer'd, gave no ear to 't. 

Kath. Prithee, good Griffith, tell me how he died : 
If well, he stepp'd before me, haply, 
For my example. 

Qr\f. Well, the voice goes, madam : 

For after the stout earl Northumberland 
Arrested him at York, and brought him forward 
(As a man sorely tainted) to his answer, 
He fell sick suddenly, and grew so ill, 
He could not sit his mule. 

Kath. Alas, poor man ! 

Qrif. At last, with easy roads, he came to Leicester. 
Lodged in the abbey ; where the reverend abbot, 
With all his convent, honourably received him ; 
To whom he gave these words, — " 0, father abbot, 
An old man, broken with the storms of state, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 
Give him a little earth for charity !" 
So went to bed : where eagerly his sickness 
Pursued him still ; and three nights after this, 
About the hour of eight (which he himself 
Foretold should be his last), full of repentance, 
Continual meditations, tears, and sorrows, 
He gave his honours to the world again, 
His blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace. 

Kath. So may he rest ; his faults lie gently on him ! 
Yet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to apeak him, 
And yet with charity : — He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes ; one, that by suggestion 
Tied* all the kingdom : simony was fair play ; 
His own opinion was his law : I' the presence 
He would say untruths ; and be ever double, 
Both in his words and meaning : He was never, 
But where he meant to ruin, pitiful : 
His promises were, as he then was, mighty ; 
But his performance, as he is now, nothing. 
Of his own body he was ill, and gave 
The clergy ill example. 

GHf. Noble madam, 

Men's evil manners live in brass ; their virtues 
We write in water. May it please your highness 
To hear me speak his good now ? 

Kath. Yes, good Griffith . 

I were malicious else. 

Qrif. This cardinal, 

Though from an humble stock undoubtedly 

• Tied. There is a great controversy amongst the commentators whether this word 
means Km«e*-infringed the liberties— or tithed. We have ao doubt that the allusion 
Is to the acquisition of wealth by the Cardinal 
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Was fashion'd to much honour from his cradle. 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading : 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not ; 
But, to those men that sought him, sweet as summer. 
And though he were unsatisfied in getting 

g^Vhich was a sin), yet, in bestowing, madam, 
e was most princely : Ever witness for him, 
Those twins of learning, that he raised in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford 1 one of which fell with him, 
Unwilling to outlive the good that did it ; 
The other, though unfinish'd, yet so famous, 
So excellent in art, and still so rising, 
That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 
His overthrow heap'd happiness upon him ; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himself, 
And found the blessedness of being little : 
And, to add greater honours to his age 
Than man could give him, — he died fearing God. 
Kath. After my death I wish no other herald, 
No other speaker of my living actions, 
To keep mine honour from corruption, 
But such an honest chronicler as Griffith. 
Whom I most hated living, thou hast made me, 
With thy religious truth and modesty, 
Now in his ashes honour : Peace be with him ! 



SOLILOQUY OF HENRY IV. ON SLEEP. 

Shaebspere. 
How many thousand of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep ! Sleep, gentle sleep ! 
Nature's soft nurse ! how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 
Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 
And hush'd with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber, 
Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state, 
And lull'd with sounds of sweetest melody ? 
O thou dull dog, why liest thou with the vile, 
In loathsome beds, and leav'st the kingly couch, 
A watch-case, or a common 'larum-bell ? 
Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy mast, 
Seal up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge ; 
And in the visitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaf ning clamours in the slippery clouds, 
That, with the hurly, death itself awakes?— 
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Canst thou, O partial sleep ! give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude, 
And in the calmest and most stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king ? Then, happy low, lie down ! 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 



OVERTHKOW OF THE REBEL ANGELS. 

Milton. 
Ire, n. (L. ira). 

Per-nic'ious, adj. (L. per, nez). 
Verge, n. (L. vergo). 



Con-tig'u-ous, adj. (L. eon, tortus, 

see tango). 
Pros'trate, adj. (L. pro, stratum). 



So spake the Son, and into terror changed 
His countenance too severe to be beheld, 
And full of wrath bent on his enemies. 
At once the four spread out their starry wings* 
With dreadful shade contiguous, and the orbs 
Of his fierce chariot roll'd, as with the sound 
Of torrent floods, or of a numerous host. 
He on his impious foes right onward drove, 
Gloomy as night ; under his burning wheelsf 
The steadfast empyrean} shook throughout, 
All but the throne itself of God. Full soon 
Among them he arrived, in his right hand 
Grasping ten thousand thunders, which he sent 
Before him, such as in their souls infixed 
Plagues ; they, astonish'd, all resistance lost, 
All courage ; down their idle weapons dropt ; 
O'er shields and helms and helmed heads he rode 
Of thrones and mighty seraphim prostrate? 
That wish'd the mountains || now might be again 
Thrown on them as a shelter from his ire. 
Nor less on either side tempestuous fell 
His arrows, from the fourfold visaged four 
Distinct with eyes,f and from the living wheels 
Distinct alike with multitude of eyes ; 
One spirit in them ruled, and every eye 
Glared lightning, and shot forth pernicious fire 
Among th' accursed, that wither'd all their strength, 
And of their wonted vigour left them drain'd, 
Exhausted, spiritless, afflicted, fall'n. 
Yet half his strength he put not forth, but check'd 
His thunder in mid volley ; for he meant 
Not to destroy, but root them out of heaven : 

* Four,— that is, the cherubic shapes,— see Ezek. L 9-19, 34 

t Burning wheels,— see Dan. vlL 9. 

t Empyrean ; that is, the highest heaven. 

i Prostrate,— notice the accent Atre,— this word is usually accented on the first syllable. 

fl Mountains, see Rev. vi 16. 

J Distinct with eyes,— that is, punctured, thick set, or studded with eyes. 
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The overthrown he raised, and as a herd 
Of goats,* or timorous flock together throng'd, 
Drove them before him thunder-struck, pursued 
With terrors and with furiesf to the bounds 
And crystal wall of heaven, which opening wide, 
Roll'd inward, and a spacious gap disclosed 
Into the wasteful deep ;J the monstrous sight 
Struck them with horror backward, but far worse 
Urged them behind ; headlong themselves they threw 
Down from the verge of heaven ; eternal wrath 
Burnt after them to the bottomless pit. 



SATAN SUMMONING THE REBEL ANGELS. 

Milton. 
Su-pe'ri-or, adj. (L. super). Per-fid'ious, adj. (L. per, fides). 

Pon'der-ous, adj. (L.pondus). Ab'ject, adj. (L. ablatio). 

Cir'cum-f er-ence, n. (L. dream Jero) Po'ten-tate, n. (L. potent) . 
Sup-port', v. (L. sub, porto). E-the're-al, adj. (Gr. aither). 

Le'gion, n. (L. lego). Op'tic, adj. (Gr. optomai). 

He scarce had ceased when the superior fiend \ 

Was moving tow'rd the shore : his ponderous shield, 

Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 

Behind him cast ; the broad circumference 

Hung on his shoulders, like the moon,|| whose orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 

At evening from the top of Fesol6,1f 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 

Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe. 

His spear — to equal which the tallest pine 

Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 

Of some great ammiral ** were but a wand — 

He walk'd with, to support uneasy steps 

Over the burning marie ;tt not like those steps 

On heaven's It azure : and the torrid clime 

Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with fire : 

Nathle88§§ he so endured, till on the beach 

Of that inflam&d sea he stood, and call'd 

His legions, angel forms, who lay entranced, 

• As a herd of goats. Our Saviour represents the wicked as goats, and the good as 
sbeep. See Matt. xxv. 83. 

t with terrors and with furies, — see Job vi. 4, and Isaiah 1L 20, 

J Wasteful deep,— that is, desolate abyss. 

§ Superior fiend, — arch-fiend; Satan. 

II Like the moon. Milton represents the shield of Satan as large as the moon seen 
through a telescope, an instrument first applied to observations by Galileo, a native 
of Tuscany, born 1564, whom he means here by the " Tuscan artist" Milton had 
visited this truly great man, Galileo, as he himself informs us. 

T Fesole (anciently Faesulae), a city of Tuscany; and Vald* Arao, that is tak cf 
the Arno. Both these places are near Pisa, the birthplace of Galileo. 

•* Ammiral is a German word, and means any great ship. 

ft Marie, soil; properly a calcareous or chalky earth, much used for manure. 

XX Heaven's. This word must be pronounced here in two syllables. 

9$ Nathless, not the less, nevertheless, a Saxon word. 
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Thick as autumnal leaves that strew* the brooks 
In Vallombrosa,t where the Etrurian shades 
High overarch'd embower : or scatter'd sedge 
Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion arm'd J 
Hath vex'd the Bed Sea coast, whose waves overthrew 
Busiris§ and his Memphian|| chivalry, 
While with perfidious hatred they pursued 
The sojourners of Goshen, who beheld 
From the safe shoref their floating carcasses 
And broken chariot wheels ; so thick bestrewn, 
Abject and lost, lay these, covering the flood, 
Under amazement of their hideous change. 
He called so loud, that all the hollow deep 
Of Hell resounded : — 

" Princes, potentates, 
Warriors, the flower of Heaven, once yours, now lost, 
If such astonishment as this can seize 
Eternal spirits ;— or have ye chosen this place 
After the toil of battle to repose 
Your wearied virtue,** for the ease you find 
To slumber here as in the vales of heaven ? 
Or in this abject posture have ye sworn 
To adore the Conqueror ? who now beholds 
Cherub and seraph rolling in the flood, 
With scatter'd arms and ensigns ; till anon 
His swift pursuers from Heaven's gates discern 
The advantage, and, descending, tread us down 
Thus drooping, or with link'd thunderbolts 
Transfix us to the bottom of this gulf. 
Awake ! — arise !— or be for ever fallen ! " 



SATAN ENCOUNTEBING SIN AND DEATH. 

Milton. 

The allegory of Sin and Death, by Milton, is a paraphrase on the words of St James, 
L 15 : " When lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin ; and sin, when it is finished, 
bringeth forth death. 1 ' 

Meanwhile, the adversary of God and man, 
Satan, with thoughts inflamed of highest design, 
Puts on swift wings, and towards the gates of hell 
Explores his solitary flight : sometimes 

* Strow, overspread, now generally written strew. 

t Vallombrosa, that is shady vale, from the Latin vaBU a valley, and umbra a 
shade. It is in Etruria or Tuscany. 

X Ori'on is a constellation represented in the figure of an armed man, and rap- 
posed to be attended with stormy weather. 

$ Busiris. Milton thus styles Pharaoh (and not without authority) who perfidiously 
pursued the Israelites, since he had previously agreed to allow them to depart un- 
molested. 

H Memphian, from Memphis, an ancient city on the left side of the Nile, famous for 
the pyramids. 

T From the safe shore,— see Exodus xiv. 28 to the end. 

♦* Virtue, here means courage, strength, as virtus did in Latin. 
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He scours the right hand coast, sometimes the left ; 

Now shaves with level wing the deep, then soars 

Up to the fiery concave towering high. 

As when far-off at sea a fleet descried 

Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 

Close sailing from Bengala, or the isles 

Of Ternate and Tidore,* whence merchants bring 

Their spicy drugs ; they, on the trading flood,t 

Through the wide Ethiopian to the Gape, 

Fly stemming nightly toward the pole : so seem'd 

Far off the flying fiend. At last appear 

Hell-bounds, high reaching to the horrid roof ; 

And thrice threefold the gates : three folds were brass 

Three iron, three of adamantine rock 

Impenetrable, impaled with circling fire,t 

Yet unconsumed. Before the gates there sat 

On either side a formidable shape ; 

The one seem'd woman to the waist, and fair ; 

But ended foul in many a scaly fold 

Voluminous and vast ; a serpent arm'd 

With mortal sting : about her middle round 

A cry of hell-hounds§ never-ceasing bark'd 

With wide Cerberean mouths fall loud, and rung 

A hideous peal ; yet, when they list,! would creep, 

If aught disturb'd their noise, into her womb, 

And kennel there ; yet there still bark'd and howl'd, 

Within unseen. Far less abborr'd than these 

Vex'd Scylla, bathing in the sea that parts 

Calabria from the hoarse Trinacrian shore ; J 

Nor uglier follow the night-hag, when, call'd 

In secret, riding through the air she comes, 

Lured with the smell of infant blood to dance 

With Lapland witches, while the labouring moon 

Eclipses at their charms. The other shape, 

If shape it might be call'd that shape had none 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 

Or substance might be call'd that shadow seem'd, 

For each seem'd either : black it stood as night, 

Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as hell, 

And shook a dreadful dart ; what seem'd his head, 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 

Satan was now at hand, and from his seat 

The monster moving onward came as fast 

With horrid strides ; hell trembled as he strode. 

The undaunted fiend what this might be admired, — 

* Ternate and Tidore; two of the Molucca Islands, famed for their spices, 
t Trading flood ; the sec here the trade-winds blow. 
X Impaled with circling fire ; enclosed, paled in. 
5 A cry of hell-hounds; a pack of hell-hounds. 
II When they list ; when they chose. 

i Trinacrian 6hore; Sicilly ; so called from its three promontories, in the form of a 
triangle. ' 
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Admired, not fear'd ; God and his Son except * 
Created thing naught valued he, nor shunn'd : 
And with disdainful look thus first began : 

" Whence, and what art thou, execrable shape, 
That darest, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy miscreated front athwart my way 
To yonder gates ? through them I mean to pass, 
That be assured, without leave ask'd of thee : 
Retire, or taste thy folly, and learn by proof, 
Hell-born, not to contend with spirits of heaven." 

To whom the goblin full of wrath replied : 
" Art thou that traitor-angel, art thou he, 
Who first broke peace in heaven, and faith, till then 
Unbroken : and in proud rebellious arms, 
Drew after him the third part of heaven's sons 
Conjured against the Highest ; for which both thou 
And they, outcast from God, are here condemn'd 
To waste eternal days in woe and pain ? 
And reckon'st thou thyself with spirits of heaven, 
Hell-doom'd, and breath 'et defiance here and scorn 
Where I reign king, and, to enrage thee more, 
Thy king and lord ? Back to thy punishment, 
False fugitive, and to thy speed add wings, 
Lest with a whip of scorpions I pursue 
Thy lingering, or with one stroke of this dart 
Strange horror seize thee, and pangs unfelt before." 

So spake the grisly terror, and in shape, 
So speaking and so threatening, grew tenfold 
More dreadful and deform. On the other side, 
Incensed with indignation, Satan stood 
Unterrified, and like a comet burn'd 
That fires the length of Ophiuchust huge 
In the arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war. Each to the head 
Levell'd his deadly aim ; their fatal hands 
No second stroke intend ; and such a frown 
Each cast at the other as when two black clouds, 
With heaven's artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Caspian, then stand front to front, 
Hovering a space, till winds the signal blow 
To join their dark encounter in mid air : 
So frown'd the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown ; so match'd they stood ; 
For never but once more was either like 
To meet so great a foe. And now great deeds 
Had been achieved, whereof all hell had rung, 
Had not the snaky sorceress, that sat 
Fast by hell-gate, and kept the fatal key, 
Risen, and with hideous outcry rush'd between. 

God and His Son except ; i e. being excepted, 
t Ophidchus, the serpent-bearer, a constellation extending a length of near forty 
degrees. 
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EVE'S LAMENT, ON HEARING THE SENTENCE. 

MlLTOK. 

Oh, unexpected stroke, worse than of death ! 
Must I thus leave thee, Paradise ? thus leave 
Thee, native soil ! these happy walks and shades, 
Fit haunt of gods? where I had hope to spend, 
Quiet though sad, the respite of that day 
That must he mortal to us both. flowers 
That never will in other climate grow — 
My early visitation, and my last 
At even — which I bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening bud, and gave ye names ! 
Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 
Tour tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount ? 
Thee lastly, nuptial bower 1 by me adorn'd 
With what to sight or smell was sweet ! from thee 
How shall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obscure 
And wild? How shall we breathe in other air 
Less pure, accustom'd to immortal fruits ? 



THE EXPULSION FROM PARADISE. 

Milton. 

To their fix'd station, all in bright array, 

The cherubim descended ; on the ground 

Gliding meteorous, as evening mist 

Risen from a river o'er the marish glides, 

And gathers ground fast at the labourer's heel 

Homeward returning. High in front advanced, 

The brandish'd sword of God before them blazed, 

Fierce as a comet ; which with torrid heat, 

And vapour as the Libyan air adust, 

Began to parch that temperate clime ; whereat 

In either hand the hastening angel caught 

Our lingering parents, and to the eastern gate 

Led them direct, and down the cliff as fast 

To the subjected plain ; then disappear'd. 

They, looking back, all the eastern side beheld 

Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 

Waved over by that flaming brand ; the gate 

With dreadful faces throng'd, and fiery arms. 

Some natural tears they dropt, but wiped them soon : 

The world was all before them, where to choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 

They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 

Through Eden took their solitary way. 
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THE DEATH OF LAUSUS. 

Dbyden's Virgil. 

Publius Virgillus Maro, the most excellent of all the Latin poets, was born near 
Mantua, jlc. 70. He died at Brundusium, ax. 19. 

Mezentius, a king of the Tyrrhenians, was remarkable for his cruelties, on which 
account he was expelled by his subjects. He fled to Turnus, who employed him in 
his wars against the Trojans under JSneas. Lausus, his son, whose character stands 
distinguished for undaunted bravery and filial piety, fell by the hand of the Trojan 
leader, in his Tain attempt to save his parent's life. 

Once more the proud Mezentius, with disdain, 
Brandish'd his spear, and rush'd into the plain, 
Where tow'ring in the midmost ranks he stood, 
Like tall Orion stalking o'er the flood, 
(When with his brawny breast he cuts the waves, 
His shoulders scarce the topmost billow laves), 
Or like a mountain-ash, whose roots are spread, 
Deep fix'd in earth — in clouds he hides his head. 

The Trojan prince beheld him from afar, 
And dauntless undertook the doubtful war. 
Collected in his strength, and like a rock 
Poised on his base, Mezentius stood the shock. 
He stood, and measuring first with careful eyes 
Thjs space his spear could reach, aloud he cries : 
" My strong right hand, and sword, assist my stroke ! 
(Those only gods Mezentius will invoke) ; 
His armour from the Trojan pirate torn, 
By my triumphant Lausus shall be worn." 
He said ; and with his utmost force he threw 
The massy spear, which, hissing as it flew, 
Reach'd the celestial shield : that stopp'd the course ; 
But, glancing thence, the yet unbroken force 
Took a new bent obliquely, and, betwixt 
The side and bowels, famed Antores fix'd. 
Antores had from Argos travell'd far, 
Alcides' friend, and brother of the war ; 
Till, tired with toils, fair Italy he chose, 
And in Evander's palace sought repose. 
Now falling by another's wounds his eyes 
He cast to heaven, on Argos thinks, and dies. 

The pious Trojan then his jav'lin sent : 
The shield gave way : through triple plates it went 
Of solid brass, of linen triply roll'd, 
And three bull-hides which round the buckler rolTd. 
All these it pass'd, resistless in the course, 
Transpierced his thigh, and spent its dying force. 
The gaping wound gush'd out a crimson flood. 
The Trojan, glad with sight of hostile blood, 
His falchion drew, to closer fight address'd, 
And with new force his fainting foe oppress'd. 

His father's peril Lausus view'd with grief : 
He sigh'd, he wept, he ran to his relief. 
And here, heroic youth, 'tis here I must 
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To thy immortal memory be just, 
And sing an act bo noble and so new, 
Posterity will scarce believe 'tis true. 
Pain'd with his wound, and useless for the fight, 
The father sought to save himself by flight ; 
Encumber'd, slow he dragg'd the spear along, 
Which pierced his thigh, and in his buckler hung. 
The pious youth, resolved on death, below 
The lifted sword, springs forth to face the foe ; 
Protects his parent, and prevents the blow. 
Shouts of applause ran ringing through the field, 
To Bee the son the vanquish'd father shield. 
All fired with gen'rous indignation, strive, 
And with a storm of darts, to distance drive 
The Trojan chief, who, held at bay from far, 
On his Vulcanian orb sustain 'd the war. 

As, when thick hail comes rattling in the wind, 
The ploughman, passenger, and lab 'ring hind, 
For shelter to the neighb'ring covert fly, 
Or housed, or safe in hollow caverns lie ; 
But that o'erblown, when heav'n above them smiles, 
Return to travail, and renew their toils : 
JEneas thus, o'erwhelm'd on ev'ry side, 
The storm of darts, undaunted, did abide ; 
And thus to Lausus loud with friendly threatening cried : 
" Why wilt thou rush to certain death, and rage 
In rash attempts, beyond thy tender age, 
Betray'd by pious love ? — Nor, thus forborne, 
The youth desists, but with insulting scorn 
Provokes the ling'ring prince, whose patience, tired, 
Gave place ; and all his breast with fury fired. 
For now the Fates prepared their sharpen 'd shears ; 
And lifted high the flaming sword appears, 
Which, full descending with a frightful sway, 
Through shield and corslet forced th' impetuous way, 
And buried deep in his fair bosom lay. 
The purple streams through the thin armour strove, 
And drench'd the embroider'd coat his mother wove ; 
And life at length forsook his heaving heart, 
Loth from so sweet a mansion to depart. 

But when, with blood and paleness all o'erspread, 
The pious prince beheld young Lausus dead, 
He grieved ; he wept (the sight an image brought 
Of his own filial love — a sadly pleasing thought), 
Then stretch'd his hand to hold him up, and said, 
" Poor hapless youth t what praises can be paid 
To love so great, to such transcendent store 
Of early worth, and sure presage of more? 
Accept whate'er JEneas can afford : 
Untouch'd thy arms, untaken be thy sword ; 
And all that pleased thee living, still remain 
Inviolate, and sacred to the slain. 
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Thy body on thy parents I bestow, 

To rest thy soul ; at least if shadows know, 

Or have a sense of human things below. 

There to thy fellow-ghosts with glory tell, 

'Twas by the great JEneas' hand I fell." 

With this, his distant friends he beckons near ; 

Provokes their duty, and prevents their fear ; 

Himself assists to lift him from the ground, 

With clotted locks, and blood that well'd from out the wound. 



HEOTOB AKD ANDROMACHE. 

Pope's Homer. 

Homer, the father of Greek poets, flourished about ▲. o. 900. Seren cities disputed 
the glory of having given him birth— Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, 
and Athens. The opinion of antiquity seems generally to lean towards Chios or 



Sector, the greatest of Trojan heroes, was the son of Priam and Hecuba, and married 
to Andromache. He is described not only as a bold and gallant warrior, but as a hero 
ennobled by all the more tender and human virtues. The most tender passage in the 
Iliad is the one here given, in which Hector, before going to battle, takes leave of 
his wife and child. As the earliest specimen of conjugal devotion exemplified in poetry, 
to say nothing of its intrinsic poetical beauty, the passage now quoted is beyond all 
praise. 

Silent the warrior smiled, and pleased resign'd 
To tender passions all his mighty mind: 
His beauteous princess cast a mournful look, 
Hung on his hand, and then dejected spoke; 
Her bosom labour'd with a boding sigh, 
And the big tear stood trembling in her eye : — 

" Too daring prince t ah, whither dost thou run ! 
Ah, too forgetful of thy wife and son ! 
And think'st thou not how wretched we shall be, 
A widow I, an helpless orphan he I 
For sure such courage length of life denies, 
And thou must fall, thy virtue's sacrifice. 
Greece in her single heroes strove in vain ; 
Now hosts oppose thee, and thou must be slain ! 
Oh, grant me, gods ! ere Hector meets his doom, 
All I can ask of Heaven, an early tomb ! 
80 shall my days in one sad tenor run, 
And end with sorrows as they first begun. 
Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger share : 
Oh, prove a husband's and a father's care ! 
That quarter most the skilful Greeks annoy, 
Where yon wild fig-trees join the wall of Troy ; 
Thou, from this tower defend the important post, 
There Agamemnon points his dreadful host, 
That pass Tydides, Ajaz, strive to gain, 
And there the vengeful Spartan fires his train. 
Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack had given, 
Or led by hopes, or dictated from Heaven. 
Let others in the field their arms employ, 
But stay my Hector here, and guard his Troy." 
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The chief replied : " That post shall he my care, 
Nor that alone, hut all the works of war; 
How would the sous of Troy, in arms renown'd. 
And Troy's proud dames, whose garments sweep the ground, 
Attaint the lustre of my former name, 
Should Hector basely quit the field of fame ! 
My early youth was bred to martial pains, 
My soul impels me to the embattled plains ; 
Let me be foremost to defend the throne, 
And guard my father's glories and my own. 

(l Yet come it will* the day decreed by fates ; 
(How my heart trembles while my tongue relates !) 
The day when thou, imperial Troy ! must bend, 
And see thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 
And yet no dire presage so wounds my mind, 
My mother's death, the ruin of my kind, 
Not Priam's hoary hairs denied with gore, 
Not all my brothers gasping on the shore ; 
As thine, Andromache ! thy griefs I dread ; 
I see thee trembling, weeping, captive led ! 
In Argive looms our battles to design, 
And woes of which so large a part was thine ! 
To bear the victor's hard commands, or bring 
The weight of waters from Hyperia^ spriDg. 
There, while you groan beneath the load of life, 
They cry, * Behold the mighty Hector's wife!' 
Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to see, 
Embitters all thy woes by naming me* 
The thoughts of glory past, and present shame, 
A thousand griefs shall waken at the name ; 
May I lie cold before that dreadful day, 
Prest with a load of monumental clay ! 
Thy Hector, wrapt in everlasting sleep, 
Shall neither hear thee sigh nor see thee weep." 

Thus having spoke* the illustrious chief of Troy, 
Stretch'd his fond arms bo clasp his lovely boy. 
The babe clung crying to his nurse's breast, 
Scared at the dazzling helm, and nodding crest. 
With secret pleasure each fond parent smiled, 
And Hector hasten'd to relieve his child ; 
The glittering terrors from his brows unbound, 
And placed the beaming helmet on the ground ; 
Then kiss'd the child, and lifting high in air, 
Thus to the gods preferr'd a father's prayer : — 

" Thou, whose glory fills the ethereal throne, 
And all ye deathless powers ! protect my son! 
Grant him, like me, to purchase just renown, 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown. 
Against his country's foes the war to wage, 
And rise the Hector of the future age! 
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So when, triumphant from successful toils, 
Of heroes slain he bears the reeking spoils, 
Whole hosts may hail him with deserved acclaim, 
And say, ' This chief transcends his father's fame ;' 
While pleased amidst the general shouts of Troy, 
His mother's conscious heart o'erflows with joy." 

He spoke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 
Restored the pleasing burden to her arms ; 
Soft on her fragrant breast the babe she laid, 
Hush'd to repose, and with a smile survey'd. 
The troubled pleasure soon chastised by fear, 
She mingled with a smile a tender tear. 
The soften'd chief with kind compassion view'd, 
And dried the falling drops, and thus pursued : — 

" Andromache ! my soul's far better part, 
Why with untimely sorrows heaves thy heart.? 
No hostile hand can antedate my doom, 
Till fate condemns me to the silent tomb. 
Fiz'd is the term to all the race of earth, 
And such the hard condition of our birth ; 
No force can then resist, no flight can save ; 
All sink alike, the fearful and the brave. 
No more— but hasten to thy tasks at home, 
There guide the spindle and direct the loom. 
Me, glory summons to the martial scene ; 
The field of combat is the sphere for men. 
Where heroes war, the foremost place I claim, 
The first in danger, as the first in fame." 

Thus having said, the glorious chief resumes 
His towery helmet, black with shading plumes ; 
His princess parts with a prophetic sigh, — 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye, 
That stream'd at every look : then moving slow, 
Sought her own palace and indulged her woe. 
There, while her tears deplored the godlike man, 
Through all her train the soft infection ran ; 
The pious maids their mingled sorrows shed, 
And mourn'd the living Hector as the dead. 



THE PLAT PLACE OF EABLT DAYS. 

COWPEB. 

Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise, 

We love the play-place of our early days ; 

The scene is touching, and the heart is stone 

That feels not at that sight, and feels at none. 

The wall on which we tried our graving skill, 

The very name we carved subsisting still ; 

The bench on which we sat while deep employed, 

Though mangled, hack'd, and hew'd, not yet destroy 'd ; 
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The little ones, unbutton'd, glowing hot, 
Playing our games, and on the very spot ; 
As Happy as we once, to kneel and draw 
The chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw ; 
To pitch the ball into the grounded hat, 
Or drive it devious with a dexterous pat ; 
The pleasing spectacle at once excites 
Such recollection of our own delights, 
That, viewing it, we seem almost t' obtain 
Our innocent sweet simple years again ! 



CONTENTMENT. 

Burns. 
It 's no' in titles nor in rank, 
It's no' in wealth like Lon'on bank, 

To purchase peace and rest : 
It's no' in makin' muckle mair, 
It's no' in books, it's no' in lear', 

To make us truly blest : 
If Happiness ha'e not her seat 

And centre in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest ; 
Nae treasures or pleasures 

Could make us happy lang ; 
The heart aye 's the part aye 
That mak's us right or wrong. 

Then let us cheerfu' acquiesce, 
Nor make our scanty pleasures less 

By pining at our state ; 
And, even should misfortunes come, 
I, here wha sit, ha'e met wi' some, 

An 's thankfu' for them yet. 
They gi'e the wit of age to youth, 

They let us ken oursel' ; 
They make us see the naked truth, 
The real guid and ill. 
Though losses and crosses 
$e lessons right severe, 
There's wit there, ye'll get there, 
Ye'll find nae ither where. 



NIGHT. 

SOTTTHET. 

How beautiful is Night ! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 

Breaks the serene of heaven : 
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In full-orb'd glory yonder moon divine 

Bolls through the dark-bine depths. 

Beneath her steady ray 

The desert circle spreads, — 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 

How beautiful is Night ! 



DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 

Coleridge. 
Tell me, on what holy ground, 
May Domestic Peace be found? 
Halcyon daughter of the skies, 
Far on fearful wings she flies, 
From the pomp of scepter'd state, 
From the rebel's noisy hate. 
In a cottaged vale she dwells, 
Listening to the Sabbath bells ! 
Still around her steps are seen 
Spotless Honour's meeker mien, 
Love, the sire of pleasing fears, 
Sorrow smiling through her tears ; 
And, conscious of the past employ, 
Memory, bosom-spring of joy. 



THE DIVINE OBIGIN OF MAN. 

WoBDSWOBTH. 

The poet Campbell says, " Children have so recently come out of the hands of their 
Creator, that they have not had time to lose the impress of their divine origin." 

Oue birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 

The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But, trailing clouds of glory, do we come 

From God, who is our home : 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 

Upon the growing Boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 

He sees it in his joy ; 
The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature's priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 
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TO MY MOTHER. 

Heney Kibke White. 

And canst thou, mother, for a moment think, 
That we, thy children, when old age shall shed 
Its blanching honours on thy weary head, 

Could from our best of duties ever shrink ? 

Sooner the sun from his bright sphere shall sink, 
Than we ungrateful leave thee in that day, 
To pine in solitude thy life away, 

Or shun thee tottering on the grave's cold brink. 

Banish the thought ! — where'er our steps may roam, 
O'er smiling plains, or wastes without a tree. 
Still will fond memory point our hearts to thee, 

And paint the pleasures of thy peaceful home ; 
While duty bids us all thy griefs assuage, 
And smoothe the pillow of thy sinking age. 



THE WAR-HORSE. 

Job xxxix. 19-26. 

The leading idea in this magnificent description of the war-horse— a description 
which has never been equalled— is, that the majesty, energy, strength, impatience for 
the battle, and spirit 'of this noble animal, are proofs of the wisdom and power of the 
Great Creator, and may be appealed to as illustrating His perfections. — Barnei Note* 
on the Book of Job, with a New Translation. 

Hast Thou given the horse his strength ? 

Hast Thou clothed his neck with thunder? 

Dost Thou make him to leap as the locust? 

How terrible is the glory of his nostrils ! 

He paweth in the valley ; he exulteth in his strength ; 

He goeth forth into the midst of arms. 

He laugheth at fear, and is nothing daunted ; 

And he turneth not back from the sword. 

Upon him rattleth the quiver, 

The glittering spear and the lance. 

In his fierceness and rage he devoureth the ground, 

And will no longer stand still when the trumpet sounds. 

When the trumpet sounds, he saith, " Aha ! " 

And from afar he snuffeth the battle — 

The war-cry of the princes, and the battle-shout. 



THE END. 
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